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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1960. 


THE SURRENDER-OF THE ALGIERS INSURGENTS: LAGAILLARDE FOLLOWED BY A STANDARD. (Radio photograph.) 


The insurrection in Algiers came to a sudden end on February 1 with the 
surrender of Lagaillarde and his men to officers of the Foreign Legion. 
M. Joseph Ortiz had earlier followed the example set by most of his men 
in fleeing. The insurgents, after their surrender, were taken to Foreign 


the one-hour strike for which the Trade Unions had called to show support 
for General de Gaulle. The President’s strong action has probably avoided 
much bloodshed and his authority has been quite definitely re-established 
both among the French settlers and the Army. Also the danger of weakening 
the forces at the front by diverting units from the fight against the Algerian 
nationalists to deal with the insurgents may have been averted. The bomb 
explosion in Algiers shows what advantage could have been taken of the 
situation by the terrorists if the insurrection had continued. 


Postage—Inland, 4d. ; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 44d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G.P.O. as @ newspaper.) 
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THE CRISIS IN ALGIERS: SCENES Qf 





WITH THE CARES OF THE ALGERIAN CRISIS UPON HIM: PRESIDENT DE GA 
GOING TO THE COUNCIL OF STATE IN PARIS ON JANUARY 28. 


IN COMMEMORATION OF THOSE WHO DIED ON NOV. 24 
FLOWERS WERE PLACED BY IT ON THE BARRICADE EVERY 2 


THE TERRITORIALS, WHO WERE A FIRM SUPPORT OF THE REBELS UNTIL THEY WERE CALLED UP, 
STANDING IN FRONT OF THE BARRICADES IN THE RUE CHARLES PEGUY. 


IN A FIERCE ATTEMPT TO BREAK THROUGH THE RING OF PARATROOPERS TO REACH THE REBELS: AT THE FUNERAL OF GENDARMES KILLED IN THE FIRST CLASHES WITH THE REBEY 
THE COFFINS LYING BEFORE A CHURCH ON JANUARY 28. 


SETTLERS OVERTURNING A FENCE ON JANUARY 31. 
The insurrection in Algiers, of which we show many aspects in this issue, it began, and the display of confident braggadocio with which it continued 
can be said to have ended only in an episodic way with the surrender of the when M. Delouvrier and General Challe left Algiers, could not be maintained 
insurgents on February 1. The problems that gave it birth have still scarcely against the strong forces that President de Gaulle unleashed against the 
been touched. The mood of absolute defiance of the Government with which insurgents. With their quarters sealed off from supplies of food and the 
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rHE GOVERNMENT AND REBEL FORCES. 
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A QUICK CHANGE: A NO-PARKING SIGN TURNED INTO A SYMBOL OF REVOLUTION, 
SHOWING THE REBELS’ DETERMINATION TO OPPOSE SELF-DETERKMINATION 
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I INSURRECTION BEGAN: A BLOODSTAINED TRICOLOR. FRESH 
SYMBOLISES THE VIOLENT NATIONALISM OF THE REBELS. 
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. A PICTURE OF THE BARRICADE SHOWING THE MORE CONFIDENT FEELING THAT PREVAILED BEFORE 
THE AREA WAS SEALED OFF AND SUPPLIES DENIED TO THE REBELS. 


BORNE BY REBEL TERRITORIALS: THE COFFIN OF ONE OF THE INSURGENTS WHO WAS THE SCENE FROM BEHIND THE BARRICADE AS SEVERAL THOUSAND VETERANS CONGREGATED IN 
KILLED ON JANUARY 24, WITH A PROCESSION OF SYMPATHISERS. SYMPATHY. FRENCH SETTLER FEELING SEEMED FIRMLY WITH THE REBELS. 


gradual massing of troops about the enclave, they had little hope of maintain- | by the rebel leaders came to an end at the orders of the Army. The blood- 
ing a defence. M. Ortiz fied during the night of January 31 and M. Lagaillarde | shed which the Army most dreaded, with the talk of another “‘ Budapest,” 
marched his troops out to surrender the next day. It is said that the leaders did not take place. President de Gaulle may be given special powers under 
will be tried in Paris for treason. The general strike that had been enforced the constitution to deal with the situation that may now arise. 
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OF ail the ideas propounded in the Press in the 

past year the one that interested me most 
was an article by Mr. Roy Thomson. It was a 
proposal, put forward in a Sunday newspaper, 
suggesting that if; when the B.B.C.’s charter 
expires, its monopoly of sound radio is not renewed, 
the opportunity should be used, not to create large 
semi-monopolistic commercial radio groups, which 
Mr. Thomson suggested should be forbidden by 
law, but to operate small local radio stations dealing 
with local news and local concerns and giving an 
opportunity to every kind of local enterprise. He 
described how, thirty years ago, as a young man 
in Canada, he had formed the idea of selling radio 
sets. ‘‘ It seemed too good to be true,” he wrote, 
“when I got an exclusive agency to operate at 
North Bay, Ontario.” 
In fact, however, he 
soon found out that 
the people of the 
little town of North 
Bay often had 
nothing to listen to 
once they had bought 
their sets, for atmos- 
pherics frequently 
ruined reception on 
every frequency. 
“ There was just one 
solution and I 
decided to start my 
own radio station— 
to serve the people 
of North Bay, 
Ontario, and make 
them buy my sets. 
It cost me $500, 
about £175, to start 
that station. I 
could not afford 
employees, so mine 
was virtually a one- 
man station. I sold 
the time to the 
advertisers, intro- 
duced the pro- 
grammes, conducted 
the interviews, 
looked after the 
equipment. I sold 
my radios and, more 
important, I made a 
profit on my broad- 
casting.””* And all 
this in a town so small that nobody had thought 
it would support a radio station at all. 

Apart from revealing very clearly the kind of 
qualities that made Mr. Thomson a millionaire, 
the story, as its author points out, has a moral. 
It shows that commercial radio could be used to 
give a chance to the local man and the local 
community and not merely to the giant com- 
mercial or State monopoly. And this is just what, 
in my belief, is needed above almost everything 
else in this, by tradition, democratic country. For 
though a great deal is said and written to-day 
about the universal triumph of democracy, when 
it comes to the ordinary man making his voice 
heard and his opinion known over the things that 
really matter to him most—the fate of his home, 
his neighbours and his surroundings—there seems 
to be remarkably little democracy in practice, and 
the ordinary man has small chance of getting his 
views considered or even heard. Some powerful 
Ministry or Corporation may, for instance, sweep 
down on him “like a wolf on the fold” and 
entirely dislocate his life, deprive him of his home 
or transform his familiar surroundings into some- 
thing completely different or unwanted without 
giving him a chance to protest or make the 
injustice he is suffering from realised. The national 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Press does its best to voice such grievances of the 
subject, but for every case it is able to bring to 
the notice of Parliament, a hundred or even a 
thousand pass, inevitably, unnoticed. And a local 
radio station in, say, every town of 25,000 in- 
habitants, as Mr. Thomson suggests, would meet a 
real need in providing the local community and 
individual with a voice in the management of his 
own affairs. It would provide an appeal of a 
most valuable kind against the tyranny both 
of bumbledom and of the steamroller processes of 
vast centralised departments and corporations that 
is one of the disabilities of an age of large, highly- 
organised aggregations of population. It would 
meet a fundamental need of democratic existence 
by immensely increasing the free play of opinion 


DELIVERED TO BUCKINGHAM PALACE FOR THE ROYAL BABY: SOME OF THE ITEMS IN THE FIFTY-THREE-PIECE 
LAYETTE WHICH IS THE WORK OF TWENTY-TWO OLD LADIES. 

Last October the committee that runs the Linen and Woollen Drapers’ Citeae Sosee 0 Sate eonstived Go tien of wabtng 0 28 of 

clothes for the Queen's third child. Now a fifty-three-pi official 


I do not, of course, know how great are the 
technical difficulties in doing what Mr. Thomson 
proposes in a countfy as small as Great Britain and 
whether it would make it more difficult for the 
ordinary listener to tune in to the larger national 
programmes in, say, music which the B.B.C., with 
its immense artistic resources and experience, is 
so well qualified to give and which, by and large, 
it does offer, though not to the same degree, I am 
afraid, that it used to offer them a quarter of a 
century and more ago in the days of Lord Reith. 
But, provided that Mr. Thomson's proposal is 
adopted forbidding any man or company from 
owning more than, say, five local stations, I should 
like to see the attempt made to overcome the 
technical difficulties, whatever they may be, for 
the sake of the great 
advance in real 
democracy and 
democratic activity 
that such independ- 
ent local broadcast- 
ing stations would 
afford. They could 
do for the nation as 
a whole what was 
done by the “ self- 
help” educational 
facilities developed 
by the Army, Air 
Force and Navy 
between 1940 and 
1945—a great war- 
time experiment 
that ought, in my 
belief, to have been 
adapted for peace 
and which was un- 
fortunately thrown 
away. The real 
problem of our age, 
if democracy is to 
endure, is to make 
democracy a reality 
instead of a name 
and to use the 
wonderful but im- 
mensely costly— 
and, therefore, 
potentially mono- 
polistic—-processes 





layette has been d 


is reported to have said, “The Queen is delighted with and it wil be used ax the baby's man lapete To complete it, twenty-two 
old ladies from the Home, aged between sixty-five and eighty, 
touch of colour in a few trimmings, so that they will be equally suitable for a boy or a girl. 


wes to the task. 


and give-and-take between man and man. And, 
as Mr. Roy Thomson says, it would stimulate and 
enrich every kind of local effort and activity. It 
would enable the local operatic society and 
amateur dramatic society to broadcast; the 
speakers at the chamber of commerce meetings 
or luncheon to be heard by the whole local com- 
munity; the Mayor to explain why the rates were 
going up or down and the ratepayer to say what 
he thought of the process; the local football team 
to have its matches heard on the air; the activities, 
sporting and cultural, of the local schools to be 
followed by every parent. It would be using at 
least one of our great technological achievements, 
as they should be used, to make the individual, 
not less important and significant, but more so. 
It would, to quote Mr. Thomson’s words, 
increase the interest in local affairs and societies and 
improve both the standard and the standing of amateur 
theatricals. More people would go to see local shows 
after hearing the companies broadcast. This sort of 
little station, covering a radius of ten miles or so, 
would cost only {5000 or {7000 to establish. A staff 
of ten could run it successfully provided the right man 
was at its head.... The little man must be given his 
head. He is essential because he is the sort of person 
likely to have his roots in the area. That sort of man 
is invaluable to local radio.* 


The clothes are white, with just a 
Every stitch is hand-done. 


Palace, and a Palace 
of modern tech- 


nology and inven- 
tion to increase, not 
and responsibility of 
” that profound student 


diminish, the personality 
the individual. ‘‘ Nowhere, 
of our democratic tradition and institutions, 
the late Dr. A. L. Smith, once wrote, ‘“‘ was the 
village community so real and so enduring a 
thing as it was in England for at least twelve 
centuries of her history. In every parish men 
met almost daily in humble but very real self- 
government, to be judged by their fellows or 
fined by them, or punished as bad characters, to 
settle the ploughing times and harvest times, the 
fallowing and the grassing rules for the whole 
village. To these twelve centuries of discipline we 
owe the peculiar English capacity for self-govern- 
ment, the enormous English development of the 
voluntary principle in all manner of institutions, 
and the aptitude for colonisation. Our politics, 
our commercial enterprise, our Colonial Empire, 
are all due to the spirit of co-operation, the spirit 
of fair play and ‘give and take,’ the habit of 
working to a common purpose which tempered 
the hard and grim individuality of the national 
character.” This is a truth that should never be 
forgotten, and Mr. Thomson, I feel, has suggested 
a way in which it might be given renewed reality. 





* Sunday Dispatch, December 13, 1959. 
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REBELS, BARRICADES AND DEMONSTRATIONS: ALGIERS IN REVOLT. 


7 
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BENEATH A BANNER AND A PORTRAIT OF GENERAL MASSU, WHOSE DISMISSAL 


LED TO THE CRISIS: TWO TERRITORIALS WITH SYMPATHISERS. 


MARCHING TO THE BARRICADES IN SYMPATHY WITH THE INSURGENTS: A PROCESSION OF VETERANS WATCHED 
BY LARGE CROWDS ON JANUARY 30. CROWDS TRIED TO BREAK THROUGH TO THE BARRICADES. 


7. 


AFTER A BOMB, REPORTEDLY CARRIED BY A MOSLEM TERRORIST, EXPLODED IN ALGIERS, KILLING THREE SOON TO RETRACT THEIR REFUSAL TO SURRENDER: M. ORTIZ (WEAR THE 


SOLDIERS AND INJURING TWENTY: PARATROOPS TENDING THE CASUALTIES ON JANUARY 30. 


M. Ortiz and M. Lagaillarde have, in refusing all compromise over their 
demands, called upon themselves the full wrath of President de Gaulle and 
France. For a week they were able, in face of indecision in the Army and 
some doubts in the French Government, to hold out their rebel positions in 
Algiers. They received firm support from the French settlers in Algiers and 
constantly there were attempts to break through the cordon of troops that 
Surrounded. the barricades. However, General de Gaulle’s speech to the 
French nation on January 29 made it quite clear that he would stand no 


MICROPHONE) AND OTHER REBEL LEADERS. A SOLITARY SUPPORTER CLAPS ABOVE 


defiance of the authority of the State. His orders to the Army would seem 
to have settled the indecision under which it wavered. The calling-up of the 
Territorials, many of whom were active on the insurgents’ side, caused a steady 
depletion of the rebel forces. By February 1, M. Ortiz, who leads a militarist 
organisation said to have 14,000 members, was rapidly losing many of his 
supporters. The more fanatic Lagaillarde was preferring death to surrender. 
The smaller attempted revolution in Oran petered gradually out. As the 
situation grew more and more hopeless the rebels surrendered. 
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HE sentiment of onlookers in this 
country should be, first and fore- 
most, sympathy for France in the 
predicament into which she has been 
thrown by the unhappy events in 
Algeria. There may be deep divisions 
in opinion about the action which 
ought to be taken—or ought to have 
been taken—but on the broad principle 
there would appear to be so far few. That is to 
say, the great majority of the people and nearly 
all the parties support the Government and the 
policy of self-determination put forward by the 
President, General de Gaulle. This is not to 
say that opinion will not change. It must depend 
on future events, and no one can say that the 
future looks anything but stormy and menacing. 


In the city of Algiers, which is a European 
city and almost wholly 
French apart from the 
Casbah, the insurgents 
have up to the time of 
writing been successful. 
Their armed defiance of the 
Government and of the 
Law has been strengthened, 
morally because it brought 
no early retribution upon 
them, and materially be- 
cause they were permitted 
to organise their defence 
and improve the fortifica- 
tion of their strongholds. 
So far Algiers has been the 
key to the situation. Dis- 
turbances have occurred 
elsewhere which would in 
other circumstances have 
seemed grave enough. As 
things are, they have been 
dwarfed by those of Algiers, 
though shooting has oc- 
curred and a few people 
have been wounded in 
Mostagnem, and the port of 
Oran is scarcely working. 


When we analyse the 
rather vague and scanty 
censored news, some items 
appear even more disquiet- 
ing than at first glance. 
First of all, if the revolt 
had been started imme- 
diately after the dismissal 
of General Massu, it would 
have looked less sinister 
than it appears in the light 
of the brief pause which 
followed. That pause was 
used by able leaders to 
work out a plan of a formid- 
able kind, and this was 
carried out smoothly. 
Again, the authorities must 
have been aware of coming 
trouble, because it is 
reported that quite early 
on Sunday, January 24, 
security forces moved in, 
though the shooting did 
not start until — 6 p.m. 
Why were arrests 
auk early in 7" day ? 
Why were the luckless 
police left to suffer the 
shocking loss which they 
incurred, without aid from 
the Army ? 


THE DELEGATE-GENERAL OF THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT IN THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, ALGERIA: GENERAL CHALLE, 
ALGERIA: M. DELOUVRIER, WHO WAS SAID TO BE SUFFERING WHO DECLARED THE STATE OF SIEGE AT THE BARRICADES 


When the first 
came in that the troops 
were fraternising with the 
insurgents, allowing re- in 
cruits to join them behind 
the barricades and women 
to hand in pienic-baskets 
across them, some com- 
mentators took the view 
that this abstention from action was wholly 
due to a desire to avoid further bloodshed and 
the hope of a speedy settlement. Since then; 
however, the contrary view, that the main 
reason the troops did not receive orders to act 
was that they could not be relied on to do 


could have been forced without great difficulty, 
though certainly not without some loss on both 
sides, on the Monday or even the Tuesday. The 
task thereafter became increasingly difficult. 


General de Gaulle is a man of very strong will. 
His personality seems to have become stronger 
and more impressive with advancing years, and 





A MILITARIST ORGANISATION. 


FROM A NERVOUS BREAKDOWN. 


aris to ha’ breakdown 
had the unenviabe task of being in command ofan army torn by confi 
from Algiers on January 28 when for a time the re 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


THE ALGERIAN TRAGEDY. 
By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


the loss of the impetuosity by which he was marked 
during his earlier period of fame has undoubtedly 
been a gain. I will touch on two aspects of his 
position only. In the first place, on the personal 
side, Algiers is as familiar to him as any place 
in the world. The small boys he saw in the crowds 
that greeted him, even the babies in perambulators, 
have grown up since those days. Now as young 
men, many of them attractive and sincere, 
they are behind the barricades. The second 


JOINT-LEADER OF THE INSURGENTS IN ALGIERS: M. JOSEPH § THE YOUNG BEARDED INSURGENT LEADER: M. LAGAILLARDE, 
ORTIZ, WHO IS CHIEF OF THE FRENCH NATIONAL FRONT, WHO TURNED AGAINST DE GAULLE OVER THE LATTER'S 
SELF-DETERMINATION POLICY. 
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General Challe has spoken ong, 
about Algeria remaining French whic, 
do not differ much from thove 
the insurgents. MM. Lagaillarde ang 
Ortiz have authoritarian backgro inds 
but the former is said to be leading 
his followers more strictly than his 
older ally. 





What of the Army? One journalist has nade 
an extraordinary impression on outside opinion 
and he is a German. I have to rely for the time 
being on short reports on his views in En glish 
newspapers. It was Herr Kempski’s interviey 
with General Massu which led to the crisis, though 
it may have hastened this by a little only. Since 
then he has written that senior officers consider 
General de Gaulle to have failed. He also finds 
in the Army a new kind of ideology: it sees itself, 
according to him, as ap 
isolated bulwark of Europe 
against Communism—and 
a Europe which is too 
weary to save itself. 


What might or might 
not have happened at 
the outset is a matter of 
dispute, but by January 28 
the general impression was 
that the Army was unlikely 
to agree to use force, even 
if it were ordered to, which 
had also become less 
probable. Though there 
might well be some com- 
promise, including an 
amnesty, at the time of 
writing it looks as though 
one side or the other must 
substantially gain its ends 
the French settlers, with 
the Army as a sleeping 
partner, or the President 
of the French Republic and 
the Government. In either 
case the conclusion is 
inescapable that the Army 
will have suffered damage, 
and this would be the 
second moral setback 
within under two years. 
On January 26 it was 
claimed in Algiers that 
General Challe had given 
assurances that the Army 
would not fight. 


More is involved than 
the future of the Army, 
and more than that of 
Algeria. The future of 
France itself must be taken 
into account. One must 
not exaggerate the signifi- 
cance of even a crisis such 
as this. The British Con- 
servative Government 
failed in the Suez Canal 
episode, which was also a 
great crisis, but it shook 
off the failure and proved 
that it had increased the 
confidence of the electorate 
in its policy and prospects. 
I cannot help feeling, how- 
ever, that this may prove 
a@ more serious business 
because greater shocks have 
been involved and_ the 
structure assailed is much 
weaker in more than one 
respect. 








in May 1958, is « young deputy who has turned against his former hero, General de Gaulle 

due to the strain of the crisis. General Challe 

ces. He and M. Delouvrier retired 
seemed near success. 


ve suffered a nervous 


consideration is that, while he was called in by 
France as a rescuer, to the French of Algeria he was 
largely a makeshift and a possible instrument by 
means of which they might hope to get what they 
wanted. Now they think the instrument has 
failed them and want to drop it. 


Among the other’ personalities who count 
highest are MM. Debré and Soustelle in the French 
Government, General Challe and MM. Lagaillarde 
and Ortiz in Algeria. The two Ministers are bold 
and earnest men. M. Debré, no orator, has shown 
certain powers of leadership, but M. Soustelle, 
the more interesting character, is also the closer 
to the French in Algeria. Both, the latter 
especially, are believed to be against strong action. 


The future of General 
de Gaulle himself repre 
sents the most difficult 
of all the questions to be 
answered. He seems un- 
shaken in France. In fact, 
elements have rallied to him over this crisis which 
have not supported him before and would not 
do so over any other problem. Yet it must be 
remembered that he came in on the programme 
of strong rule and the steady maintenance of 
policy, in contrast to the chaos which had preceded 
his return to the political arena. The higher 4 
leader’s prestige, the more a blow hurts, especially 
when delivered against what has been taken t0 
be his strongest point. Up to January 28, the 
last Gate of which I write, he had maintained 
his position at home, though not in North 
Africa. The deadlock must be broken one way 
or the other. Who, outside the rebel ranks, cat 
doubt that it would be well for France if ht 
prevailed ? 
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ULM, GERMANY. ADMIRING THE RING: PRINCESS DIANE WITH HER FIANCE AT THE CASTLE OF PRINCE 
KARL'S FAMILY, WHERE THE ENGAGEMENT WAS ANNOUNCED. 
yet another bond between the two houses. Prince Kar! is the son of the present head 
Prince Albrecht. Three years ago, Princess Diane's elder brother, Count } 
Karl's , Maria-Theresa. The links go back to 1837, when Marie d'Orléans 





WEST GERMANY. THE EFFECTS OF INSOLUBLE INDUSTRIAL WASTE ON SHIPPING: THE GERMAN A SURVIVAL . 
RIVER-BOAT AUGSBURG RECEIVING AN UNEXPECTED AND HARDLY WELCOME FOAM BATH AS IT PASSES CAPSULE—FPOR USE WITH THE SUPERSONIC B58 HUSTLER AIRCRAFT: U.S. 
THROUGH A LOCK ON THE RIVER NECKAR. AIRMAN BRUCE BARWISE GIVING A REASSURING WAVE. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS, U.S.A. AND NOW A SCOOTER RIDING AN INCH OR SO OFF GRAND CENTRAL STATION, NEW YORK CITY. A MEMBER OF A POLICE BOMB 
THE GROUND—ON THE HOVERCRAFT PRINCIPLE: A U.S. ARMY OFFICER DEMONSTRATING SQUAD—WEARING PROTECTIVE CLOTHING—CARRYING PART OF A BOMB FOUND IN A LOCKER. 
THE BELL AIR SCOOTER, WHICH HAS A SPEED OF 25 M.P.H THE USUALLY BUSY PASSAGE-WAY WAS DESERTED, FOR GOOD REASONS. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD —II. 


ON JAN. 30: (L. TO R.) HORST LUDWIG, HANNI AND WERNER JAEGER AND FRITZ BRIESEMEISTER. 

After a trial lasting five-and-a- -half days, on charges of 6 Sees Coe, BS US. 

military and naval secrets, the four were convicted and given sentences of imprisonment 
Fanging from five years to eighteen months. 





COPENHAGEN, DENMARK. DESCRIBED AS THE CITY'S BIGGEST FIRE SINCE THE WAR: 
A SEVEN-STOREY, HALF-TIMBERED WAREHOUSE BLAZING ON THE COPENHAGEN WATERFRONT. 





POLAND. Cu THE ANIVERGART OP THE LIRGRATION OF THE FORMER HAZi CONCENTRATION CAMP AT 
OSWIECIM: DELEGATIONS FROM THIRTEEN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES AT THE WREATH-LAYING CEREMONIES 
AT THE “WALL OF DEATH,” ON JANUARY 24, THE FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE LIBERATION. 


PORT OF SPAIN, TRINIDAD. THE SADDEST SCENE IN TEST MATCH HISTORY: 
PART OF THE FRENZIED CROWD WHICH THREW BOTTLES AND THEN INVADED THE FIELD. 
Se a Test Bistet weno beought to» poumature condiusion ty 
an f owing, rioting and invasion unprecedented in Test 


run out by 


THE FIRE ALSO SPREAD TO A SEED PURIFYING PLANT NEXT DOOR. 


ene 
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VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. TRAINING WATER-SKIERS EN MASSE 

2 FT. 6 INS. OF WATER: A LIGHT METAL BOOM, WITH ROOM FOR EIGHT, WHICH 

IS TOWED ROUND A CIRCULAR MAN-MADE LAKE AT THE TWIN LAKES GUEST 

RANCH. THE INSTRUCTOR CAN STAND ON THE BOOM AND GIVE INDIVIDUAL 
INSTRUCTION TO EACH PUPIL. 





oar was adjudged 
Radio photographs.) ] 
- 


umpire, Lee Kow. iS a aad eee 
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LONDON NEWS 


PRESIDENT VOROSHILOV OF RUSSIA, IN DELHI FOR THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE INDIAN REPUBLIC, 


JOINS MR. NEHRU (LEFT) IN WEARING A “ CONGRESS CAP.” 


IN TASSELLED CAP AND GARLANDS TO FIT THE PART, MR. NEHRU JOINS THE GIRLS OF KULU VALLEY 


IN A TRADITIONAL DANCE AT THE INDIAN REPUBLIC ANNIVERSARY FESTIVITIES. 


WEARING A TURBAN PRESENTED BY VILLAGERS, PRESIDENT VOROSHILOV 
CRIES IN HINDI, “ RUSSIANS AND INDIANS ARE BROTHERS” ON JAN. 22 


¢, 


WITH DANCERS FROM KERALA AND WEARING “THE IMPERIAL CROWN OF 
CHARLEMAGNE,” MR. NEHRU SHOWS HIS INTEREST IN REGIONAL DANCES. 


INDIA. IN A LIVELY VARIETY OF HATS: MR. NEHRU AND PRESIDENT VOROSHILOV AT TENTH ANNIVERSARY OCCASIONS. 


On January 26 the tenth anniversary of the Republic of India was celebrated 
with a grand parade at Delhi. The salute was taken by the President, 
Dr. Prasad, and among the official visitors with him who watched the lively 
spectacle were President Voroshilov of Russia and his party. The Services 
led the procession, but even here the gay quality of the parade was set 


by the opening patrol of helicopters which strewed marigold petals over the 


great crowds lining the route. A “cultural pageant" brought up the rear 
and included, to the delight of the spectators, elephants, caparisoned, painted 
and (sometimes) wearing pantaloons; floats representing the various states; 
and groups of folk-dancers from many regions, all of whom paused briefly 
before the President for a brisk divertissement. Mr. Nehru takes the 


keenest interest in these dance groups, as our photographs bear witness. 
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LEIDEN, THE NETHERLANDS. A PRINCESS RIDING WITH HER FELLOW UNIVERSITY 

STUDENTS TO CELEBRATE THE SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDATION OF THE UNION 

OF WOMEN STUDENTS: PRINCESS BEATRIX, SEATED ON A WHITE HORSE IN THE CAVALCADE 
QUEEN JULIANA, A FORMER STUDENT, WAS ALSO PRESENT 


BIGWAAKOR, LIBERIA. A FAMOUS AMERICAN EVANGELIST WATCHING AN ACROBATIC 

PERFORMANCE: DR. BILLY GRAHAM, ON A MISSION TOUR OF LIBERIA, BEING ENTERTAINED BY 

TWO TRIBAL DANCERS IN A SMALL VILLAGE TWENTY MILES FROM MONROVIA. DR. GRAHAM WILL 
TOUR EXTENSIVELY BEFORE HIS RETURN. 


BAGHDAD, IRAQ. FULLY RECOVERED AFTER THE ATTEMPT ON HIS LIFE AND NOW ACTIVE 

ONCE MORE: MAJOR-GENERAL KASSEM (RIGHT), PRIME MINISTER OF IRAQ, SHAKING HANDS WITH 

THE INDIAN AMBASSADOR, MR. INDER SEN CHOPRA, DURING A RECEPTION AT THE AMBASSADOR’S 
RESIDENCE ON INDIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY. 


is 


SHIGAKOGEN, JAPAN. ENJOYING A WINTER SPORTS HOLIDAY: PRINCESS SUGA 

THE YOUNGEST DAUGHTER OF THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF JAPAN— WHO IS TO MARRY 
; A BANK CLERK OF NOBLE BIRTH IN THE SPRING. SHIGAKOGEN IS A POPULAR SKI-ING 
} RESORT IN THE NORTH OF JAPAN 
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“ MEMOIRS.” By ALEXANDRE BENOIS.* 
. An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


jocs written by very old men or very old 
women are liable to be disappointing in that 
their authors are apt, if not to get their facts 
wrong, at any rate to see them in the wrong 
perspective; furthermore, they are inclined to 
display greater interest in the events of their 

th than in those of later years. Monsieur 
Benois has avoided both these pitfalls, for he has 
touched life at so many points that he has few 
illusions left, while in this volume he is only 
concerned with the first two decades of his life, 
and at ninety his recollection of them is naturally 
extremely vivid. As Mr. Peter Ustinov, his great- 
nephew, says in his Introduction, “ No artery of 

inion has ever 
hardened.... 
He opened his 
ears, eyes and 
mind to life very 
soon after birth, 


The author, 
himself one of the 
fathers of the 
modern Russian 
Ballet, comes of 
a family which 
has always been 
connected with 
the arts, for one 
of his forbears, 
Alberto Cavos, 
built the - still- 
existing Maryinski 
Theatre in St. 
Petersburg — 
both city and 
theatre now have 
other names— 
and the Bolshoi 
in Moscow. He 
is a member of 
one of those foreigh families which 
played so prominent a part in the 
civilisation of old Russia, for he is of 
mixed French, German, and Venetian 
descent, and he confesses that he has 
always considered himself a St. Peters- 
burger rather than a Russian: indeed, 
nostalgia for the old capital is the 
dominating feature of his book. 


What is it that the old man has to 
tell ? Some of his story seems very far 
away and very long ago: 


The Emperor was sitting in a queer 
straw carriage with six white horses 
— by jockeys dressed in gold, which 

called an équipage 2 la Daumont. 
The lady in a white dress and white hat 
must have been the Empress, and stand- 
ing behind on a kind of bench were two 
immovable footmen, their arms folded. 
The Tsar and Tsaritsa bowed constantly 
to the right and to the left and people 
came so close to the carriage that they 
almost touched the wheels. Other car- 
Tiages followed, among them some curious 
hunting brakes on which people sat back 
to back. This procession was so long, 
there were so many ladies, generals, 
chamberlains with gold braid, and Minis- 
ters in three-cornered hats with white 


The Emperor was Alexander II, who freed the 
serfs and got murdered for his pains. 


The reader will find nothing here faintly 
resembling the legends of Romanoff cruelty and 
misrule which pass for history in the modern 
world. As for Siberia, the place is only once 
mentioned, and that is in connection with a 
Polish priest of whom “ the authorities took the 
view that this kind and harmless man was 
dangerous because of his popularity, and sent 
him to a remote Siberian parish.” Admittedly 
Russia was an autocracy, as she still is, but in 





A VIEW FROM THE BENOIS APARTMENT IN ST. PETERSBURG, WITH, ON THE 
RIGHT, THE BOLSHO!I THEATRE: A WATER-COLOUR BY ALEXANDRE BENOIS, 
WHOSE MEMOIRS ARE REVIEWED HERE BY SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


those days so long as the ordinary Russian kept 
clear of politics he could live his own life in his 
own way; to-day it is impossible for him to keep 
clear of politics, and so he has to live in the way 
that the State requires. Whether this represents 
progress or retrogression is a matter of opinion, 
but it is certainly a fact. 


Indeed, the picture which the author paints 
of St. Petersburg in the ‘seventies and ‘eighties of 
last century is a very attractive one, and society 
was both cosmopolitan and tolerant. There was, 
too, a gaiety which has departed with the Tsars, 
and it was in the winter that the main feasts 
were celebrated— 
Christmas, 
Twelfth Night, 
Carnival Week, 
There was an 
atmosphere of lei- 
sure and cultured 














THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE; “ 
M. ALEXANDRE BENOIS, THE FAMOUS DESIGNER. 

M. Alexandre Benois was born in St. Petersburg in 1870. 
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the Russian Ballet. He designed the sets and costumes 

for * Petrouchka " and many other ballets. sy, - 

and décor were ony A ~y 
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by the St. Pe ‘aoe of his childhood 


particularly artistic truth. It was upon the basis of 











ease which has now 
wholly ished 
Monsieur Benois 


censures Nicholas 
II for changing 
the name of the 
capital to Petro- 
grad, and he goes 
so far as to say 
that ‘‘all our 
miseries came as 
a punishment for 
this betrayal.’’ 
At the same time 
he admits that for 
the mass of the 
people Moscow 
has always been 
the heart of 
Russia, and by 
implication that 
its restoration 
to pride of place 
by the Bolshevists 
was a popular 





KUSHELEVKA: THE COUNTRY HOME OF THE BENOIS FAMILY, NOT FAR FROM ST. PETERSBURG, 
WHICH WAS A SOURCE OF JOY TO THE YOUNG BENOIS IN THE LONG-AGO SUMMERS OF 1877, 
1878 AND 1882, WHICH HE DESCRIBES IN HIS MEMOIRS. 
These illustrations from the book “ Memoirs “ are reproduced by courtesy of the Publishers, Chatto & Windus. 
feathers, that I got very bored after the Tsar's 

carriage had passed. 


move. St. Petersburg was cosmopolitan, and 
however loudly the present rulers of Russia extol 
internationalism abroad, anything savouring of 
cosmopolitanism at home is anathema to them. 


To pass from the generai to the particular is 
to discover that the author’s approach to life 
has always been highly original. He tells us, for 
example, that the first book which made any 
impression on him was “ Der Struwwelpeter,”’ and 
he continues: 


I have remained true all my life to my admiration 
for Str ipeter. If the imp of some classical 
paintings—of Raphael in particular—helped to form 
my permanent esthetic attitudes, Struwwelpeter incul- 
cated in me the capacity of feeling and sensing truth, 





Str Ip that I came to admire Ludwig Richter, 
G. Doré, W. Busch, Oberlander, and, later, Chodo- 
wiecki, Memzel and Breughel, the Dutch and French 
rimitives, the Italian painters of the Quattrocento, 
embrandt, etc. Any falsehood in art is deeply 
repugnant to me, though given an inner truth I am 
ready to forgive any discrepancies and mistakes. 


The author was certainly precocious. He was 
the youngest of a large family, and he admits that 
he was spoilt by his parents. Certainly they did 
not ignore him, or abandon him to the care of 
nurses, as was only too often the treatment meted 
out to the children of that period. In his family 
the importance of childhood was never under- 
estimated. He was first taken to the theatre 
when he was five, and he was not much older 
when he was introduced to the ballet, a field in 
which he was destined to play no mean part on 
an international scale. By the age of fourteen he 
confesses that he had become “an inveterate 
balletomane,”’ and he managed to see all the 
ballets performed on the Imperial stage. With this 
background it is little wonder that when his great- 
nephew, Mr. Peter Ustinov, first appeared on the 
stage he should have written to him, 
“For centuries our family has been 
sniffing around the theatre. We have 
built them, decorated them, written 
scores for them, conducted in them, 
directed in them. Now, at last, one 
of us has had the courage to leap on 
to the stage himself.”’ 


The only regret which many of us 
are likely to experience is that Monsieur 
Benois brings his story to an end at 
the age of twenty. Ahead lay the 
years of his dealings with such giants 
as Diaghileff, Bakst, and Nijinsky, 
and we should like to see them through 
his clinical eye. Perhaps, in spite of 
his great age, he is planning another 
volume to cover this period of his 
life. If so, it is to be hoped that it 
will be written in the same inimitable 

le. In the meantime, we must be 
thankful for what we have got, and 
that is very good indeed. The author 
sees his childhood through the eyes 
of a child, and when we read of his 
toys and his games our own child- 
hood comes back to us, so fresh and 
so vivid is his account of his early 
days. He is never vindictive, but 
equally he makes no attempt to 
cover anything up, whether it concerns others 
or himself. 


To say that this book, with its ‘ whimsical 
re-creation of an entire period,’’ as Mr. Ustinov 
puts it, will appeal to readers of all types, would 
be untrue, but to those who like something out 
of the ordinary, do not mind hearing the truth, 
and have not forgotten their own early years, it 
can be confidently recommended; while—equally 
important—it will serve to dispel not a few 
illusions about old Russia, as those of us who 
visited it in those far-off days can testify. 


* “ Memoirs.” By Alexandre Benois. 
(Chatto & Windus ; 30s. 
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yaus III of the series on the Rock paintings 
of South Africa (sponsored by the Gulbenkian 
Foundation) deals with the Tsisab Ravine, in the 
Brandberg Mountain range of South-West Africa, 
and is a faithful and beautifully printed record of 
the visit paid to it by the Abbé Breuil and his 
companions in 1947 and 1948. The Abbé being 
what he is, and the first to praise the work of 
Others, it is also an endearing record, enlivened 






at 


J 4 


PAINTINGS EXECUTED ABOUT 1500 B.C. OR EARLIER. 
THE THIRD IN THE SERIES. 


From “ The Tsisab Ravine,” reproduced by courtesy of the Trianon Press. 


by a selection from the diary of his devoted 
helper, Miss Mary Boyle, and a number of excellent 
illustrations—not the least impressive that of the 
Abbé saying Mass in the midst of the rocky, 
savage desolation of the ravine; all this in addition 
to many photographs of the paintings and collo- 
type reproductions of the Abbé’s tracings taken 
directly from the rock face 


Previous volumes have dealt with the site of 
the so-called “‘ White Lady of the Brandberg ” 
and with the paintings in the Philipp cave. This 
one describes and illustrates several painted rock 
shelters in the neighbourhood, with supplementary 
photographs of more recent discoveries by others. 
The Abbé—himself one of the most mellow of the 
ancient monuments of Europe—he is now well 
into his eighties—writes with a fine blend of 
enthusiasm and careful scholarship, comments 
upon each painting, expresses the hope that other 
expeditions will make yet more discoveries, and 
regrets that he himself is not likely to go clamber- 
ing about again in this inhospitable region at a 
high altitude. 


I suppose’ that the main interest for most 
people in these Stone Age paintings, whether they 
are found in Africa or Europe, is ethnographical. 
To them they are fascinating largely because 
they seem to throw some light sometimes upon 
the beliefs of prehistory, upon magical practices 
to ensure good hunting, for example; and the 
fact that they frequently provide more puzzles 
than solutions is no bar to our curiosity—rather 
the contrary. To others—and I have to confess 
that this is the faction to which I belong—their 
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3500 YEARS AGO—TWO MEMBERS OF THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL FILE: ONE OF 
THE ABBE BREUVIL’S TRANSCRIPTS OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN ROCK 
THE BOOK IS 





SISTERS UNDER THE SKIN.* 


value lies in the proof they provide that from the 
very dawn of man’s appearance upon the earth 
certain individuals have possessed the extra- 
ordinary gift of making marks upon a suitable 
material (in this case, rock) which we can class 
as not just savage scribblings but great art. 
Agreed, most of the rock paintings here and 
elsewhere are of no great consequence artistically, 
any more than a great deal of the work sent in 
to the Royal Academy. 


There is nothing here, it seems to me, to equal 
the wonderful bison of the Altamira cave, in Spain 
—a masterpiece, surely, timeless and deservedly 
popular. A giraffe is, at one point, 
observed very accurately, and so are other 
wild animals. But though many are not 
much more than clumsy scribbles, occasion- 
ally some artist, groping for expression 
—or perhaps just letting himself go— 
achieves a marvellously vivid picture of 
movement and grace and even, it would 
appear, of personalcharm. This is demon- 
strated to perfection by the procession of 
eight girls led by an older woman in the 
rock shelter called after them—The Girls’ 
School Shelter. (The Abbé is never at 
a loss for an apposite title.) They carry 
bows, but since there are no arrows, these 
cannot be weapons; the bows, therefore, 
are musical bows and a large pear- 
shaped gourd hangs down in front of five 
of the girls—a resonator for the musical 
bow. They are pronouncedly saddle- 
backed and steatopygous — how 
much less clumsy to say someone 
is steatopygous than that her behind 
sticks out!—three cheers for the 
Greek tongue—which perhaps 
renders them a trifle odd to 
European eyes until one remembers 
that only as recently as the ‘eighties 
every fashionable European female 
not especially gifted by nature with 
steatopygy was at pains to imitate 
the condition by artificial means, 
viz., a bustle. 


Apart from the liveliness of this 
painting, there is another point 
which renders it remarkable—the 
individual heads differ so much 
that they suggest a series of 
portraits. One of them, and the 
duenna or schoolmistress, is rather 
Semitic in type; three have un- 
usually delicate faces; one nose is 
almost straight, two are slightly 
retroussé; two of the chins are agreeably 
rounded. The Abbé concludes that “the 
faces of those two girls would not be found 
unattractive in Europe. In any case, neither 
these faces nor the two Semitic types 
have anything in common with the 
coloured African races. Yet their steato- 
pygous figures suggest a link, so we must 
suppose that they are of mixed race.” 
Nor are these the only trace of a 
European type—for example, some in 
the so-called Skeleton Shelter—Death 
holding an armful of human corpses gives 
the place its gruesome name. There are 
three here (Plate 61) with distinctly 
European features, with long straight noses 
and a fine elegant bearing. 





It is a long, long way from these vivid 
rock paintings—a long way both in time and 
geographically—to the Paris of 1883, when Renoir 
drew the demure woman with the muff which 
is one of the drawings in sanguine illustrated 
in the Faber book of his water-colours and pastels. 
Frangois Daulte, in his notes on this drawing, 
happens to quote Proust—and what Proust says 
could apply equally to the unknown artist from 
prehistory who painted the picture in the Girls’ 
School Shelter. ‘‘ And now the world,” writes 
Proust, “which was created only once but is 
re-created whenever an original artist arises— 
appears to us quite different from what it was, 
but perfectly clear. Women pass in the street, 
different from those of yore because they are all 
Renoirs, the Renoirs we once refused to see 
as women.” 


There are thirty colour illustrations in this 
volume, which is of the same vintage as the one 
on the water-colours and pastels by Edouard 
Manet already noticed on these pages. Drawings 
and pastels present fewer problems to the modern 
printer than oils; indeed, they can be alarmingly 
close to the originals—and this little Renoir book 
is exquisite, both in its choice of examples from 
early and late in the painter's career, and in their 
presentation. Perhaps, too, in an age when so 
many pursue quite different ideals, it is useful- 
not to say heartening—to be reminded of Renoir's 
own words. ‘ For me a picture must have gaiety 
and prettiness. Life has its load of vexations 
and there is no reason why we should add to the 
load.”” A shockingly old-fashioned and frivolous 
notion, but what wonderful things resulted from 
it !—not just the typical Renoir young woman, 
but the portraits of his children (there is a pastel 
here of Jean of about the year 1900, and of the 
faithful Gabrielle and Jean about five years 
earlier) and of men, the superbly mannered 
sanguine of Dorival as “Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme,” and the portrait of the poet Théodore 
de Banville and one of Cézanne. 


Many of the thirty illustrations are of drawings 
and pastels which have been very little publicised. 
There is, to mention only a very few, a warm, 
brilliant water-colour of Cagnes, from a private 
collection in Berne; the study in sanguine and 
white chalk for the “‘ Judgment of Paris”’ (the 
painting of 1908 which belongs to Mr. Charles 
Laughton) comes from Washington, the Phillips 





80 YEARS AGO—“LA PROMENADE,” BY PIERRE-AUGUSTE RENOIR 
(1841-1919): A DELIGHTFULLY FRESH AND IMPROMPTU SKETCH, EXECUTED 


IN 1879. (Pastel: 24} by 19 ins.) 


From “ Renoir,” reproduced by courtesy of Messrs. Faber and Faber. 


Collection; the delicate pastel from Belgrade of 
two girls caught in a shower, opening their 
umbrellas and lifting their skirts, illustrated here, 
to offset the two girls from South-West Africa; 
last of all is the water-colour of 1914 from Paris, 
the first idea for the Venus of Victory, which was 
executed in bronze in 1916. 


*“ The Tsisab Ravine and other Brandberg Sites.” 
By the Abbé Henri Breuil. Illustrated. (Gulbenkian 
Foundation through the Trianon Press; available in Great 
Britain through Collins; {11 11s.) 


*“ Pierre-Auguste Renoir: Water-colours, Pastels and 
Drawings in Colour.” Introduction by Francois Daulte 
(Faber; £2 5s.) 
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FIG. 1. THE ELK AGAIN IN CAVE ART? A COPY OF CAVE DRAWINGS FROM THE SECOND CAVITY OF THE REMIGIA CAVE IN THE CASTELLON PROVINCE OF EASTE! 


A WOUNDED GOAT AND ITS TRACKS (SEE FIG. 3) 


FIG. 2. IN AN ENTIRELY DIFFERENT STYLE FROM THE OTHER CAVE DRAWINGS 


The reproductions on this page and the two succeeding pages are from a most 
interesting and important series of transcripts, from two caves in Eastern 
Spain, made in water-colour, by Sefior J.-B. Porcar and currently on exhibition 
at the St. George’s Gallery, Cork Street, from February 2 until February 28. 
The two caves are in the province of Castellon; one, the Cueva Remigia, in the 
barranco of Gasulla, the other, the Cueva del Civil, about ten miles away in 
the barranco of Valltorta. Both these discoveries were published in Spain 
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IRN SPAIN. IN THE TOP RIGHT, 


: CENTRE, MOST PROBABLY AN ELK; BELOW, TWO RUNNING HUNTERS AND A BOWMAN PURSUED BY A BULL. 


ILLUSTRATED AND APPARENTLY THE WORK OF A SINGLE HAND: A UNITARY SCENE FROM THE CUEVA DEL 
CIVIL AT VALLTORTA, CASTELLON. THIS MAY BE A BATTLE SCENE OR, LESS PROBABLY, A DANCE OF TRIUMPH. 


THE ACTUAL DRAWING IS NEARLY 9} FT. WIDE BY 3} FT. HIGH 


about the time of the Civil War but are virtually unknown outside Spain. 
Furthermore, the paintings are difficult to see, being in red ochre on red 
sandstone, and it is thought that they may be fading. These transcripts, 
therefore, in which the colour of the stone has been reduced somewhat, are 

i the most convenient and possibly most permanent form in which 
to study the extraordinarily lively material they contain. A fully illustrated 
catalogue with a discussion and full description of the [Continued overleaf. 
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BY THE “NEAVE PARKERS” OF PREHISTORIC SPAIN: CASTELLON CAVE ART. 
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CAVE WHICH IS FULL OF LIFE AND INCIDENT. NOTEWORTHY FEATURES ARE: (LEFT) THE FOUR ARCHERS (IN THE FLYING-RUNNING POSITION) WITH THEIR KNEE FRINGES, AND THE 
ELSEWHERE, INCLUDING ONE WITH THE TAIL RAISED IN ALARM; THE VERY LARGE HUNTER EXAMINING THE DEAD DEER; AND (RIGHT) A SMALL MAN CLIMBING A CLIFF 


“ES, OF GROUPS OF HUNTSMEN 
D-DRESSES FOLLOW A TRAIL 


Lascaux; and the suggestion has been made that it represents a decoy. Fig. 4 
Provides ‘a particularly vivid series of scenes. The bowmen and the wild boars 
on the left could hardly be more lively. The posture of the legs of the bowmen 
iS a convention for very fast running. The thickened legs (and, in some cases, 
fringes) seem to suggest trousers or, in the leftmost figure, gaiters, probably 
necessary for huntsmen in thick scrub. In the right half is a boar with its tail 
raised perpendicularly -in precisely the manner of a wart-hog alerted by the 


FIG. 6. AN EXTREMELY LIVELY DETAIL FROM ONE OF THE REMIGIA CAVE PAINTINGS. TWO BOWMEN, ONE LARGE, THE OTHER SMALL, SHOOT AT A 
CHARGING LONG-HORNED GOAT. THE LARGER BOWMAN’S ARROW HAS A SICKLE-SHAPED POINT, THE SMALLER THE USUAL ARROW-HEAD. 


suspicion of danger. The dead deer in this scene are quite distinct fom the elk 
in Fig. 1—and it is noteworthy that the portrayal of animals throughout is 
strictly naturalistic. The painting shown in Fig. 5 is especially interesting 
for its four groups of warriors with their bows raised above their heads. The 
furthest right group is the clearest, and here it is possible to think that. the 
bowmen may be twanging their bowstrings as an accompaniment to their dance. 
Fig. 6 shows a particularly dramatic scene, full of action. 





Algiers was left virtually in the hands of the insurgents on January 28 when 
the Delegate-General, M. Delouvrier, and the Commander-in-Chief in Algeria, 
General Challe, made a hurried departure for the hinterland after an emotional 
appeal for unity by the former, to which the insurgents made no response. 
Here is a scene at the barricades which the rebels made by tearing up the 
roads. The territorials, who form a large section of the rebel force, are seen 


lounging in front of the barricade. The rebels were known to have maij 
sympathisers in the French Army itself, especially among the paratroopets, 
who have been left in Algiers by General Challe under the command of Gener! 
Gracieux. Since the barricades were set up on January 24, and during th 
state of uneasy tension that followed, much fraternisation was reportel 
between the paratroopers and the insurgents. The insurgents, who are le 
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by M. Ortiz and M. Lagaillarde, have been successful in maintaining their 
genera! strike, although it has done much to alienate the Muslim population. 

y have claimed that the Muslims are on their side in spite of counter- 
demonstrations in Mostagenen and other places. In France public opinion 
Would appear to be strongly behind President de Gaulle in what is, perhaps, 
the worst crisis since 1940. Several provisional arrests have been made 


of Right-Wing extremists and their houses searched. The trade unions 
have come out in support of the President’s policy. The insurgents are 
appealing to the spirit of May 1958, although now there is little support for 
them in France or in the Muslim population, who are in favour of General 
de Gaulle’s promise of self-determination. Success has so far attended the 
insurgents because of a crisis of allegiances in the Army. 
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The deer family is peculiar in that its members wear antlers. In shape and 
size these antlers vary immensely, from the magnificent spray of the forest- 
feeding red deer to the diminutive spikes of the pudu. The function of these 
noble adornments is less easy to determine. In most species it is only the 
males who wear them, but in a few—the reindeer and the caribou, for example 
—they appear on members of both sexes, although admittedly they are less 
strongly developed on the female. So it is reasonable to regard the wearing of 
antlers as a secondary sexual character, and to suppose that they are used 
either as an adornment which is attractive to the female, or as weapons with 
which rival males fight for possession of that female. That they should, in 


SURROYALS 
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ay TREZ TINE. 

i" be MAGNIFICENT ANTLERS 
ON FOREST- FEEDING 
REO PEER. 


WHEN STACS ARE WITHOUT ANTLERS 
MEANS ARE USEO FOR FICH TING, NOTABLY 
“BOXING” WITH THE FRONT HOOFS. 


addition, perform a protective function, either as weapons of defence of 

offence, seems to be borne out by some of the very small deer, like the muntjac 
and the musk-deer, in which the males of the species have no antlers, not 
even small spikes, but instead possess tusks as if t. compensate for this 
deficiency. There are, however, several contradictory features. Firstly, 
antlers range in type from small spikes to large spreads which may be branching 
or else massive and palmated, so that within this range of size and shape 
antlers must have a very varied degree of efficiency as weapons. Secondly, 
antlers, unlike horns, are shed each year, which means that if antlers really 
constitute a vital means of defence the unfortunate males must be virtually 
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CTIQF ANTLERS—TO FIGHT RIVALS, OR TO IMPRESS THE FEMALE? 














ace Of @ defenceless for a large part of the year. Thirdly, it has been observed that one gets the impression from watching deer fighting in the breeding season 
uuntjac @ the moose (in Europe the elk), which is one of the few deer to show fight to that the primary aim of the contestants is to butt with the forehead, and that 
rs, not @ large predators, fights rival males with its massive antlers, yet defends itself when the antlers come into play, as when they become interlocked, it is 
or this @ against such predators with its hoofs. The other question is, whether a good incidental to the butting. To support this view, certain stags, for reasons so 
rirstly, head of antlers renders the male more attractive to the female. It is a fact far unexplained, never grow antlers; and yet these males, known as hummels, 
nching } that in the breeding season the female behaves as if wholly unconcerned with have not only been observed to hold their heads as high as the rest, but appear 
shapt @ the exhibitionism of the male: he may bellow and rampage, and display his to be just as successful in love, and in holding their own against rivals, as 
condly,; @ fine crown, but she seems to remain totally indifferent to such things, and, the finest-crowned stag in the herd. Mr. Neave Parker's drawing illustrates 
- really furthermore, to be ready to accept any male, no matter what noise he makes a number of these points, the variety of shapes and sizes of antler, and also 
rtually or what size his antlers are. And again, over and above these considerations, indicates several other functions that antlers may perhaps perform. 
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‘S.A. with the co-operation of Dr. Maurice Burton. 
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WE know that a bird will sing to warn other 
male birds of his own kind to keep out of 
his territory. That is beyond dispute. We also 
believe that he sings to advertise his presence in 
the territory thereby to attract a mate. Nobody 
now doubts that birds use their voices for these 
and other utilitarian or functional purposes. What 
we do not know is whether a bird ever uses its 
voice to express mere pleasure, or whether he 
ever sings to charm his hen, or whether she derives 
pleasure from hearing his song. 
It is easy enough to prove that 
birds use the voice for a wide 
variety of utilitarian purposes; 
it is virtually impossible to prove 
that they ever do so for non- 
utilitarian, pleasurable or artistic 
purposes. We can only hold 
an opinion. Having given this 
matter some attention over a 
period of several years, it is 
my opinion that there are 
occasions when birds use the 
voice to express pleasure, con- 
tentment, physiological well- 
being, call it what you will, 
when the voice is’ used for 
non-functional or esthetic 
purposes. Whether one bird 
enjoys the singing from another 
is a much more difficult question. 
A reader has asked me to 
give an opinion on this page 
whether or no animals enjoy 
or appreciate music. As he 
points out, seals and elephants 
are traditionally believed to 
respond to music, so why not 
cats and dogs, cows or any 
other four-footed beasts. As a 
subject for discussion this is not 
new. I believe both Shackleton 
and Scott reported that penguins 
were attracted by the playing 
of a gramophone or when 
anyone of their parties sang. 
W. H. Hudson told the story 
of a fox that stood on its hindlegs 
with an ear to the keyhole of 
a door listening to the strains 
~ from a flute. Thomas Hardy 
was quite convinced that his pet dog had an 
ear for music. Several professional musicians 
of high rank have held similar convictions 
from personal experiences, and they should 
be in the best position to judge such matters. 
Finally, a number of organised attempts have 
been made to test this by having musical 
instruments played in zoos before the inmates 
and observing their reactions. The results were 
very varied. Some animals seemed to ignore 
completely the musicians’ best efforts, others 
howled apparently \in sympathy with the music, 
apes and monkeys tended either to show interest 
in the instruments themselves or to dance to 
the tunes, others showed only mild interest and 
then for a short while or else became aggressive. 
In some instances one tune would evoke 
indifference while another tune seemed to 
cause pleasure. 

The first difficulty in trying to assess results 
such as these is that there are few reliable criteria 
by which one can judge whether music is being 
appreciated. I would put it this way. During 
the war years, at a cinema, I saw a newsreel of the 
lunchtime concerts then being held in the National 
Gallery. The film gave us shots of Dame Myra 
Hess playing, together with the recorded sound of 
the music, and numerous shots of the audience. 
As the camera moved from one section of the 
audience to another, one saw a succession of faces 
that could only be described, and I hope not 
unkindly, as ‘“‘deadpan.’’ As I recall it—and it 
impressed me very much at the time—not a face 
showed any expression, either of pleasure or pain, 
or anything else, merely concentration, yet we can 
be very sure that people who attended concerts in 
London when at any moment an air raid siren 
might sound must have been devotees. 

Such a film would be in striking contrast with 
a film of, for example, an African dance in which 
those providing the music and those dancing to it, 
as well as members of the audience, show the 
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CCE SVS 
MUSIC AND THE BEAST. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


liveliest response. Clearly, music means different 
things to different people, and the response to it 
varies in its expression. An appreciation of music 
is a complex mixture of natural aptitudes and 
cultural experiences, and a lot of other things 
besides; and the symptoms of a response to music 
are just about as difficult to disentangle. 

One of the first natural aptitudes we have to 





MUSICAL APPRECIATION OR PROTEST?—DR. BURTON'S DOG, JASON, LETTING OUT A PLAINTIVE AND 
PROLONGED HOWL IN RESPONSE TO A MOUTH-ORGAN. YET THE SAME DOG REMAINED APPARENTLY 
BY THE MORE SOOTHING STRAINS OF ORCHESTRAL MUSIC. 





ALTHOUGH HE HOWLED ALL THE TIME THE MOUTH-ORGAN 

WAS PLAYED, NEVERTHELESS JASON’S TAIL WAGGED CON- 

STANTLY, WHICH SEEMS TO INDICATE THAT HIS RESPONSE 
WAS ONE OF PLEASURE. (Photographs by Jane Burton.) 


consider is efficiency of the ear of the listener. 
Some people, said to be tone-deaf, derive no 
pleasure from music, indicating that the efficiency 
of the ear can vary considerably within individuals 
of a species. Recent studies are also making us 
more and more aware of differences in the range 
of hearing from one species to another. The human 
ear functions at ranges less than 30,000 vibrations 
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a second. A cat's ear functions best above this 
A dog can appreciate sounds up to nearly 100,009 
vibrations a second. For purposes of comparison, 
middle C is only 256 vibrations a second and top D 
on the piccolo, the highest note of an orchestra, 
is 4752 vibrations a second. 

There are other differences between the hearing 
of animals and our own. Pavlov showed that a 
dog could not only detect the difference between 
C and C sharp but could distinguish any of four 
notes between these, which, I am 
given to understand, is more than 
most experienced musicians 
can do. 

These are only the physical 
components. Appreciation of 
music also involves emotional 
responses. It seems to be fairly 
well established that cows give 
a higher yield of milk when 
subjected to the influences of 
human-made music. This, 
presumably, is evidence of a 
higher state of physiological 
well-being, which is one of the 
components of that emotional 
state that in human beings 
we call happiness. Horses, 
also, are said to work harder 
under the influence of music. 
This is, however, no proof 
that they appreciate it. It 
could be merely a _ defence 
mechanism, a self-inflicted torture 
to drown the one being im- 
posed on the beasts. More 
convincing, if it can be 
proved, is the claim made 
some years ago by a French 
veterinary surgeon that his 
animal patients made better 
recoveries under the influence 
of soothing music. 

For people like myself who 
are at best dabblers in the 
art, music consists of a 
series of sounds, each of which is 
capable of producing a different 
emotional response. All animals 
that use a voice are also capable 
of an emotional response to some 
sounds at least, if it is only the fear evoked by the 
snarls of their fellows. To that extent they are 
all potentially capable of appreciating music of 
some form or other. And here I take the liberty 
of recounting some tests carried out a few years 
ago on our own dog, Jason. 

My elder son is musical. That is, he will not 
only listen absorbed to music being played but 
himself plays a number of instruments. It soon 
became noticeable that while Jason was com- 
pletely unmoved by broadcast orchestral music, 
by music played on a gramophone or by anyone 
singing—and by unmoved I mean completely and 
utterly indifferent—when Richard played a tin- 
whistle, a mouth-organ (now called a harmonica, 
I believe) or a clarinet Jason would soon pay 
attention, sitting on his haunches, lifting his head 
up and howling in a most plaintive and, to us, 
unmusical manner, and would continue to do so 
as long as that particular instrument was being 
played. He would take no notice of the other 
three or four instruments that Richard regularly 
uses. 

This kind of episode must be commonplace 
with those that are musical and keep pets, and 
the only excuse for recounting these experiences 
is that we did try to assess the significance of 
Jason's response. We were satisfied that, in spite 
of the dire noises he produced in response, he him- 
self was enjoying the music. Before adopting the 
posture I have described, he would jump about in 
seeming pleasure, but what was most significant 
was the fact that throughout his howling per- 
formance his tail would be wagging vigorously 
Over the years we have learned the language of 
Jason's tail, and there was no question that it 
was expressing pleasure. 

There is a sequel. We have a tape-recorder 
There are moments when it emits the most 
excruciating high-pitched squeaks. Jason responds 
to these as he does to music played on the clarinet, 
mouth-organ and tin-whistle. 
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THE MARY ERSKINE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
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THE PHYSICS LABORATORY. THE SCHOOL HAS FOUR MODERN SCIENCE 
LABORATORIES AND HAS A HIGH REPUTATION FOR ITS SCIENCE TEACHING. 


MORNING PRAYERS, IN THE RECREATION ROOM, IN THE JUNIOR SCHOOL. SOME OF THESE PUPILS ARE 


FOLLOWING IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF THEIR MOTHERS AND GRANDMOTHERS. 


The Mary Erskine School, the oldest of the famous Merchant Company 
Schools in Edinburgh, was founded in 1694 by the Company of Merchants of 
the City of Edinburgh, as the result of a generous “ mortification” from 
Mary Erskine. The school is one of the earliest foundations for female 
education in Britain. Mary Erskine was connected with the “ noble House 
of Mar,” and from that connection two of the four school clans (or houses), 


AAAS ee en tn Ne 


TO THIS BUILDING SCHOOLGIRLS IN EDINBURGH HAVE COME DAILY FOR NINETY 
YEARS. IN IT HAVE SERVED MANY DEVOTED MASTERS AND MISTRESSES 


THE BIOLOGY LABORATORY: A BOTANY PUPIL AT WORK. MANY OF THE 
GIRLS ENJOY MAKING EXTENSIVE PLANT COLLECTIONS. 


Mar and Marischal, take their names, Erskine and Hopetoun being the names 
of the other two (the present school buildings were originally the Hopetoun 


Rooms). Until 1870 the foundation was a ‘ hospital ’’ designed to educate 
and maintain “‘ the less fortunate members of the burgess class." There are 
at present 458 pupils in the Senior School, and 503 pupils in the Junior, 
Preparatory and Nursery Schools, the school now being on [Continued overleaf. 


Photographs specially taken for “‘ The Illustrated London News" by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency, Lid. 
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THE MARY ERSKINE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS: SCENES FROM 1 TH 
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THE PREFECTS’ ROOM. THE SCHOOL IS JUSTLY PROUD OF THE TRADITION OF LOYAL SERVICE GIVEN BY THE PREFECTS TO THE SCHOOL 

Continued.] the direct grant list. The school has had a succession of brilliant celebrated its 250th jubilee, when the Princess Royal was the guest of honow!. 
and devoted Heads; two were Headmasters, for women were only beginning In 1955 the school prefects attended a luncheon given by the Merchast 
to come into their own in 1870. The first was the distinguished David | Company in honour of the Duke of Edinburgh, an Honorary Member @ 
Pryde, M.A., LL.D. (1870-1891), father of the artist James Pryde. Dr. Pryde the Company, in the Merchants’ Hall. ‘“‘ The Merchant Maiden,” one of th 
it is good to read, feared nothing “‘ but a girl in tears In 1944, the school first girls’ school magazines, celebrated its jubilee in 1958. The academic 
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-TO-DAY LIFE OF SCOTLAND’S OLDEST GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
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SCHOOL IN THE MIRRORED HALL, WHERE CHOPIN ONCE 
WROUGHT BY MARY ERSKINE HANGS ON THE LEFT. 





EVIDENCE OF THE HIGH QUALITY OF WORK IN DESIGN CAN BE SEEN ON THE WALL OF THIS ART ROOM 


DOL ORCHESTRA—IN WHICH THERE ARE FORTY-FIVE PLAYERS—ENJOY MAKING MUSIC TOGETHER AT A LUNCH-HOUR PRACTICE. AN ANNUAL CONCERT IS GIVEN TO PARENTS AND FRIENDS 


standards of The Mary Erskine School have always been high and a host of 

thriving school societies testify to the richness and fullness of its educational 

life. It has an unusually large VI for its size—many girls go to the university 

tach year, and for fifty years many have taken up medicine. The school has 

@ fine record in supporting charities. For example, in 1945, it raised money 
” by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency, Ltd. 


to build The Mary Erskine Cottage, for a disabled ex-serviceman and his 
family. It has also taken a keen interest in the Missionary Settlement for 
University Women in Bombay, supporting The Mary Erskine Room there. 
For eleven years a successful exchange has been operated, for five or six 
weeks every summer term, with the Lycée Victor Duruy [Continued overleaf. 
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THE MARY ERSKINE SCHOOL: ALL IN THE DAY’S PROGRAMME. 


SENIOR GIRLS BEING COACHED BY MR. DAVID HOUSTON, PROFESSIONAL AT THE BRAID HILLS 
GOLF COURSE. 


THE ROOF GARDEN IS A FAVOURITE HAUNT DURING BREAKS. CHILDREN ALWAYS LIKE TO LOOK 
AROUND THE WORLD FROM CHIMNEY-TOP LEVEL. 


THE ROOF GARDEN ALSO PROVIDES A SKETCHING GROUND. HERE YOUNG PUPILS 
ARE LEARNING ABOUT PERSPECTIVE AND THE PARALLEL LINES THAT MEET. 


PERHAPS THE BLITHEST PART OF THE SCHOOL: THE CO-EDUCATIONAL NURSERY, WHERE LIFE IS ALL PLAY 
AND IGNORANCE REALLY IS BLISS. 





YOUNG TYPISTS IN CLASS. A SOUND COMMERCIAL TRAINING IS GIVEN TO GIRLS WHO WISH TO MAKE THEIR THE LONG, SILENT PROCESSION WENDS ITS DIGNIFIED WAY DOWN TO THE HALL FOR 
CAREER IN THE BUSINESS WORLD. MORNING PRAYERS, THE COMMENCEMENT OF EACH DAY'S VARIED ACTIVITIES 


Continued.) in Paris. Recently a similar exchange has been instigated with To the Merchant Maiden Hospital, 

“the Goethe Schule, Hildesheim. The buildings in Queen Street have neces- He that giveth to the poor lendeth to 

sarily undergone various alterations and additions (notably under the present The Lord, which will pay him again. 

Head Mistress), and with recent redecoration are gay and bright, if not modern. aoe Reese oe ae et dene 

Moreover, these buildings are hallowed by tradition. Chopin once played in Pounded by 50 Merchants and Mary Asshine. 1720 

the mirrored hall, and there, too, hangs a tapestry table-cover wrought by the ; F 

hands of the Foundress, in dark, mellow colourings, this quaint counsel being The Merchant Company now look forward to providing a new building. 
worked round the four sides: Proud will they have reason to be when that foundation-stone is laid. 


Photographs specially taken for ‘‘ The Illustrated London News” by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency, Lid. 
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MR. MACMILLAN’S TOUR OF RHODESIA, NYASALAND AND SOUTH AFRICA. 


AT KITWE, ON THE COPPER BELT OF NORTHERN 


RHODESIA: MR. MACMILLAN WATCHING A SEPARATING A PEACEFUL INTERLUDE AMID THE TRIBULATIONS AND DEMONSTRATIONS 


MR. MACMILLAN WITH THE PARAMOUNT CHIEF OF THE 
eT es GE, a ee ce 


PROCESS AT NKANA MINE. MINING IS A MOST VITAL PROMPTED BY HIS VISIT TO CENTRAL AFRICA: THE PRIME MINISTER, WITH 


FACTOR IN THE COUNTRY’S ECONOMY. 


LIGHT RELIEF DURING A STRENUOUS TOUR: MR. MACMILLAN PRESENTED WITH A RHODESIAN 
BUSH HAT AT LUSAKA. WITH HIM IS A SMILING LADY DOROTHY MACMILLAN. 


Two of the most critical parts of Mr. Harold Macmillan’s extensive tour of 
Africa have been his visits to Nyasaland and to the Union of South Africa. 
Before leaving for Nyasaland the British Prime Minister had already seen 
plenty of evidence of African discontent over the Federation, but when he 
flew to Blantyre on January 25, after a refreshing week-end at the Victoria 
Falls, he was with the most hostile demonstration he had yet en- 
countered. Crowds of chanting Africans were cordoned off by police, and 


LADY DOROTHY MACMILLAN, GAZING AT THE VICTORIA FALLS. 


VISITING ONE OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST GOLD MINES, AT WEST DRIEFONTEIN, SOUTH AFRICA: 
THE PRIME MINISTER DRESSED IN A MINER'S HELMET FOR HIS DESCENT. (Radic photograph.) 


on the advice of the Governor, Sir Robert Armitage, the Prime Minister refrained 
— going over to talk to them. Africans carrying banners saying “‘ No 

. Banda, no welcome,”’ tried to break the cordon. Flying to Johannesburg 
on = a 27, Mr. Macmillan was met by the Minister of External Affairs, 
was enthusiastically received by a small crowd of South Africans, and later 
met by Dr. Verwoerd, the Prime Minister. Demonstrators with banners which 
read “‘ We ‘ve never had it so bad "’ were removed. 
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ing season the 
sometimes 
has the feeling that 
he is for ever run- 
ning like mad to 
in the same 
. So that there 
is something to be said for the condition of the 
garden as I write this: it is under about 9 ins. of 
snow; it can not, as it were, get away. And one 
is free to imagine what it will look like in, say, 
June, without the evidence of one’s eyes to show 
that something has gone wrong. But if there are 
too many ies which disappoint us here, 
probably because we ought not to have tried to 
grow them in the first place, there are others 
which flourish gloriously. And among them, the 
ies ''—or, as it should be written, pazonies, 
were not too many writers and compositors intent 
on depriving English of half of its subtler 
vowel sounds. 











Paeonies have to be considered in two groups: 
herbaceous paeonies, and shrub paeonies, loosely 
called tree-paeonies, which have a permanent 
woody stock attaining about 6 ft. in height. 
Both belong to the same genus, of which there are 
about thirty-three species native to Europe, 
West Asia, North America and China. One 
herbaceous species was once wild, either native or 
naturalised, on the island of Steep Holm, in the 
mouth of the Severn. In the 1863 edition of 
Sowerby’s ‘‘ English Botany ”’ this species is given 
as Paeonia corallina, and is said to have been once 
common on that site but “is now become very 
scarce."" Sowerby also reports it as a wild flower 
from the “ Rocks,”” Bath; and from Kildale 
Woods, Cleveland, Yorkshire. Does anyone know 
if it is still to be found on Steep Holm? The 
modern name, by the way, is P. mascula. 


Whether or not P. mascula enters into the 
breeding of the modern hybrids, I do not know. 
A large number of the herbaceous species have 
been used, but the most important species, from 
the gardener’s point.of view, is P. lactiflora, 
whose varieties, although mostly raised in England, 
France and the U.S.A., are usually called Chinese 
paeonies. 


Although paeonies are commonly planted in 
herbaceous borders or in front of shrubberies, in 
my experience the best way to use them is in a 
bed confined to them. It takes some years to get 
them really established, and they greatly resent 
being moved or in any way disturbed, for example, 
by the digging of the border. A bed for paeonies 
can be thoroughly prepared by very deep digging, 
at which time a great deal of old, rotten dung can 
be incorporated with the soil at all levels. There- 
after, cultivation can be confined to shallow 
hoeing, and manuring to top dressing or mulching, 
until division of old plants for propagation 
becomeS necessary. When we want a new plant 
of one of our varieties, however, we do not, even 
then, dig up the whole plant, but dig carefully 
down beside it until some rooted stem 


IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 


H PAEONIES. P. lutea, some 


By EDWARD HYAMS. 


of Messrs. Kelway’s own; or officinalis mollis. 
“Victoria” is a good single crimson. Finally, 
in the si , there is a very striking carmine 
variety, with a fine silver edge to the petals, 
called “‘ Silver Flare.’’ These would give a good 
succession of flowers from very early to very late. 


The doubles should include the officinalis 
paeonies, for lovely as the newer hybrids are, the 
old-fashioned mies have a merit which can not 


be denied. Rubra plena is scented, which is why 
I said that I am not sure of the name of the one 
which looks like it but has no scent; alba plena is 
the big white double, splendidly blowsy in full 
bloom ; and there is a pink, rosea plena. Among 
more recent, June-flowering beauties, ‘‘ Globe of 
Light,”” rose with a gold centre, is outstanding. 


A VOLUPTUOUS TREE-PAEONY WITH THE IMPRESSIVE NAME 
OF “SOUVENIR DU PROFESSEUR MAXIME CORNU.” THIS IS 
A HYBRID OF P. LUTEA AND P. DELAVAYI AND IS YELLOW 
WITH WARM ORANGE TINTS. (Photograph by J. E. Downward.) 


Nearest thing to a yellow double is probably 
“ Primavere,”’ for although, in fact, white flushed 
with pink, the large yellow petaloids give a 
general impression of yellow. Another yellow is 
“ Laura Dessert,” though again not a true yellow. 
Good, deep reds are “‘ Karl Rosenfield,” “‘ Adolphe 
Rousseau * and “‘ F. Koppius.’” The doubles in 
shades of pink are numerous, past counting ! 
I like “ Kelway’s Lovely,” “‘ Walter Flaxon ” and 
the peculiar bluish-pink of “ Reine Hortense,” 
which also has very large flowers. 


The so-called tree paeonies, which are, in fact, 
flowering shrubs, are varieties of P. delavayi, 
P. lutea, P. potanini, or P. suffruticosa, and 
hybrids. The P. suffruticosa varieties are the 
Moutan paeonies. By crossing P. suffruticosa with 


admirable true 
yellow-flowered 
shrub paeonies 

btained. 


although the colour 
is not so rich as 
in the double 
“‘ Chromatella.”’ Among the good reds is the very 
dark, rather mahogany colour of the species 
P. delavayi; ‘‘ Cardinal Vaughan,” which is almost 
purple; fragrans maxima-plena, a double, pure 
salmon-red and scented; and “ Diamond Jubilee.” 
™ Comtesse de Tuder ” is shell-pink, “‘ Duchess of 
Kent” rose-pink, and for a good white I would 
choose “‘ Mrs. William Kelway.” 








If you find that paeonies do well with you, 
they are so beautiful and give such a rich display 
of subtle colours from May to July, that it is 
worth taking trouble to propagate new stock 
yourself, and thus make a special feature of them, 
the new stock to be planted wherever the plants 
can be left undisturbed, in front of trees, in the 
skirts of shrubberies, or even small woods, and, 
of course, in special beds. As I have already said, 
herbaceous mies are increased by division. 
They come readily from seed, which I like to 
plant as soon as it is ripe, in the greenhouse; 
although the officinalis varieties come something 
like true, the modern hybrids do not. But that 
does not matter; you may even, with a lot of luck, 
get something new and even better, worthy of an 
R.H.S. Award of Merit! The original stock, by 
the way, can be planted now or up to March, 
although I like to get the plants in in September, 
if one can wring them from the reluctant nursery- 
man so early. Paeonies are either indifferent 
to, or actually fond of, lime. suffruticosa 
derivatives do particularly well on lime. 


Tree paeonies can also be grown from seed, 
although it is a slow process. Species and varieties 
cross very readily, so that if you have a number 
in the garden you cannot be sure of what you will 
get. As a rule, seedlings either come something 
like true, or are inferior to the parents or parent. 
But there is always, again, the gambler’s chance 
of a really fine new variety. In that case, or 
when it is required to increase a named variety 
of a tree paeony—and the good ones are dear, 
so that an effort to do one’s own propagating is 
well worth while even on financial grounds— 
grafting is resorted to. The method is to take 
a good shoot of the scion variety, without 
flower-buds, in August, and graft it by a simple 
cleft-graft onto a piece of stout, fleshy root of 
P. officinalis or P. lactiflora. The grafted plant 
is put into a good moisture-retentive compost 
under glass and kept very close until the junction 
is sound. When planting grafted paeonies, 
whether home-made or bought, put the graft 
junction well below soil level: the scion will then 
strike roots of its own and in a year or two will be 
entirely on its own roots. Grafting should only 
be attempted by the dextrous gardener. An easier 

method of increasing tree paeonies 





is exposed, and then cut a piece away 
with a knife. 


Varieties seem now to be legion; 
the best way to make a list for planting 
is to bear in mind (a) succession, 
(6) that nies are double or single, 
sometimes half-double, (c) that some 

are What one wants 
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together with the magnificent 


A SOLUTION TO EVERY GIFT PROBLEM. 
to The Ill 











is a good representative of each class. 
But also, it would be a pity to have Su 
a paeony bed without at least one 
of the “ old-fashioned "’ huge, double, 
crimson, free-flowering variety—I con- 
fess I do not know what name it is 
sold under, but probably Rubra plena 
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is by layering. 


Two words of warning: tree paeonies 
have a habit of burgeoning very early. 
They will stand any amount of winter 
frost, and any amount of summer heat, 
but spring frost may damage young 
shoots, and some slight protection, 
quite temporary, should be given on 
fine, clear April nights, or even in 
March. The other warning is addressed 
to those who have as much respect 
for ancient, as for modern, science. 
I take it from Josephus: “ To pluck 
up paeony by the roots will cause 
danger to he that touches it. There- 





—which is to be seen in thousands 
of cottage gardens and which outlasts 


6 months 
no 


fore a string must be fastened to it 
in the night, and a hungry dog tied 
thereto, who being allured by the 





the man who plants it. 


An admirable single, white, scented 
variety is ‘‘ Whitleyi Major.” Cream 


single, “‘Lemon Queen”; salmon- USA. 


Great Britain and Eire 


Elsewhere abroad ... 











smell of roasted flesh set towards him, 
may pluck it up by the roots.”” Don’t 
let it worry you, however, for Gerarde 
says of this opinion, “‘ all these things 

most vaine and frivolous, for the 





pink, “ Eva,” or, a superb colour, 
Officinalis lobata. For a pure rose- 
i i I would choose either 
which is, I think, one 





“ Strephon,” 
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roote of peionie may be removed at 
any time of the year, day or houre 
whatsoever.” 
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‘ou FORGET the name of the fictional 
character who enters saying, “ Well, 

I don’t know, I'm sure:"" If I am told that it is 
my business not to forget, I can plead only that 
the events of the past week have been curious 
enough to blur any man’s memory. I recall, in 
particular, an apparently endless scene from an 
O'Neill play during which a farm girl, whose weight 
180” (here ’s realism for you), sits in 

the moonlight outside a Connecticut farm with an 


A SCENE FROM THE ARTS THEATRE PRODUCTION OF EUGENE O'NEILL'S “A MOON FOR THE 
MISBEGOTTEN”: MIKE HOGAN (LAIDLAW DALLING) HAVING A “ FRIENDLY ” 
WITH HIS SISTER JOSIE (MARGARET WHITING). 


alcoholic given to recalling his past. And, when 
I try to escape from this, there rises in the mind 
a picture of the end of Harold Pinter’s play, 
“The Room ”: the moment when the lorry-driver 
has disposed of the blind Negro, and the wife 
says “I can’t see” (im the, circumstances a 
perfectly reasonable remark). 


After this it is happier to return to “ Look 
Who ’s Here!” the Fortune revue, and a scene 
called “‘ The Customer ’s Always Right.” It is the 
dilemma of an assistant at a scent counter when 
a wealthy customer insists on purchasing her col- 
league—just that. Moreover, he would like a gift 
wrapping. There we are in a world that is 
avowedly and cheerfully mad: the world of ‘ Onu 
Beeby Frisky ” from “ Pieces of Eight,” or of the 
Asp scene in the same revue. The trouble to-day 
is that, when a dramatist tries to write obscurely 
on three or four levels at once, and to suggest 
the presence of the immensities, our minds must 
run immediately to the theatre’ 'S crazier inventive- 
ness, or to such a piece as ““ One Way Pendulum.” 
N. F. Simpson, I suggest, has disposed once and 
for all of the maundering symbolic drama. 


But, first, the late Eugene O'Neill, a man from 


Sale onlhim shemh eae tal of atom 
girl and a guilt-haunted alcoholic going maudlin. 
This has little of the force of ““ Long Day’s Journey 
Into Night,” though now and then during the 
evening we find that O'Neill has fixed our atten- 
tion, partly because he cannot avoid an Ancient 
Mariner urgency (without having so good a story 
to tell), and partly because he has a pair of 
exceptional players to interpret him. When I think 
again of this play, in which there is still desire 
under the elms, I shall think of Margaret Whiting 
as the girl and Michael Aldridge as the drunkard 
who remembers too much. Miss Whiting, 


THICK AND CLEAR. 


By J. C. TREWIN, 


weighs around one hundred and eighty... She 
is more powerful than any but an exceptionally 
strong man, able to do the manual labour of two 
ordinary men. But there is no mannish quality 
about her. It is all woman. The map of Ireland is 
stamped on her face, with its long upper lip and small 
nose, thick black eyebrows, black hair as coarse as a 
horse’s mane, freckled, sunburned fair skin, high cheek- 
bones and heavy jaw. It is not a pretty face, but her 
large dark-blue eyes give it a note of beauty, and her 
smile, revealing even white teeth, gives it charm. 


This is not remotely like 
Miss Whiting. Yet,. by 
an effort of creative 
imagination she makes us 
believe in the woman, 
both in the first act and 
later when she has 
changed—according to 
direction—to 


best”’ and becomes, at 
length, a gentler, sadder 
being. Margaret Whiting 
never ceases to act: she 
has thought herself deeply 
into the part, and I hope 
that, in so doing, she has 
thought herself back to 
a stage that needs young 

of her under- 
standing and range. 
Michael Aldridge makes 
as much as any man can 
of (a familiar name) Jim 


awkward to hear as it is 
to read. It is a night of 
mixed feelings: still, the 
Arts has helped us to 


get further on 
terms with O'Neill, 
and I hope that 
before long some- 
one will put on 
“A Touch of the 


Asecond curious 
experience was 
at the Harold 
Pinter double bill, 


visit to Hampstead 
Theatre Club will 
be exciting and 
contentious. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Pinter, 
the current author 
at Hampstead, 
is contentious. 
Apparently we 
have to read be- 
tween his lines: we 
get the skeleton 
of a play, with its 
uncommonly odd 
events, and must 
put in the remain- 
der for ourselves. 
An animated cross- 
word puzzle, in 
fact, and, after all, any “thriller” is that, and 
a sélf-respecting dramatist in the school will 
provide an answer at the end. There is no 
virtue in being deliberately vague. When we 
are told of various levels, the exploration of 
silence, and so forth, we cry “One Way 
Pendulum ”’ ! , Mr. Simpson has 


FROM THE NEW REVUE AT THE FORTUNE, “LOOK WHO'S HERE!” 

DESCRIBES AS “WHOLLY UNPRETENTIOUS AND EXTREMELY FUNNY”: THOSE SEEN AND UNSER 

IN “WRONG NUMBERS” ARE (lL. TO R.) ANNA QUAYLE, DENNIS WOOD, SONIA GRAHAM, BARBARA 
YOUNG AND TONY TANNER. 


wa 
tS oil 





damaged the cause of the Becketts ~ 
and the Pinters. : 


The Hampstead evening, in spite of everyth 
is strangely enjoyable because, his caprices a 
Mr. Pinter is a man of the theatre. Before lom 
no doubt, he will write a play. At present he 
like Peter Cook, a first-rate writer of the rey 
sketch. He can summon atmosphere; he oy 
amuse, and he can chill. One day he may mm 
these qualities as, let me assert (in defiance g 
up-to-the-minute fashion) James Barrie did: the 
we shall be able to talk seriously of Mr. Pinty 
as a dramatist. It is wrong for any critic to ty 
to keep up with the vagaries of fashion by 
the major terms for anything imperfectly unde 
stood, even though it is easy to multiply theorig 
So let me say simply that, while I appreciate th 
clustering atmospherics of ‘“‘The Room,” agi 
laugh a lot at “ The Dumb Waiter ” duologue fg 
hired killers in a basement (it is ee in th 
manner of a protracted revue sketch) I remaip 
conscious that the evening is imperfect: 
exhilarates and infuriates. The playing alway 
exhilarates: especially good are Nicholas Selby anj 
George Tovey in James Roose Evans’s productigg 
of “ The Dumb Waiter,” and Vivien Merchant® 
“The Room,” which the dramatist has direc! 
himself. Mr. Pinter is engaged upon a full-length 
play. I look forward to it: it may be intelligible 


The craziness in “‘ Look Who ’s Here !”’, at the 
Fortune, is deliberate and delightful. This is, 
revue, wholly unpretentious and extremely funny, 
and acted with vitality and exuberant reading 
by such people as Sonia Graham, Anna Qua 
and Donald Hewlett. 
about this simply because the players are up 
familiar, the theatre is small, and the reve 
avoids the customary targets. On its own scak 
it is as varied and ingenious as any revue he 


he 


WHICH OUR CRITE 


been for a long time—Ted Dicks is the principal 
author, Charles Ross the director—and I h 
sincerely that it runs. No need to say, “ W 

I don’t know, I’m sure”: one was happy 
from the first. 


So I was—this, let me add, is quite outside 
the pattern of the article—at Sylvia 





we know, once made a very gallant shot at 
Cleopatra, an Old Vic performance that 
people tell me improved out of all know- 
ledge in the later stages of the run. Consider 
now what she is cast for at the Arts: 

Josie is twenty-eight. She is so oversize 
for a woman that she is almost a freak— 
five feet eleven in her stockings and 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“THE MORE THE MERRIER” (Strand).—Anna Neagle in a new comedy 
by Ronald Millar. 
“THE WRONG SIDE OF THE PARK” (Cambridge).—Margaret Leighton 
and Richard Johnson in John Mortimer’s exciting and individual play. 
(February 3.) 


(February 2.) 


Read’s nativity play in a modem 
idiom, “A Strange Coming,” which | f 
met at St. Stephen’s Church Hall, N.W.3. 
I am sure that we shall hear more ol 


this, its originality, its sympathy, and 
in 


the exactness of the performances 
many parts) by the dramatist herself 
and William Fry. 











it both cones 


I have no wish to be tepid 1 
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IN A NEW VERSION BY FREDERICK ASHTON: 
THE BALLET “LA FILLE MAL GARDEE.” 


I THE HARVEST FIELDS: THE WIDOW SIMONE DOING A CLOG DANCE. THIS BALLET, 
FIRST PRODUCED IN BORDEAUX IN 1769, IS OWE OF THE OLDEST NOW PERFORMED. 





LIFTED INTO THE AIR IN TRIUMPH: LISE AT THE MOMENT WHEN HER MOTHER HAS CONSENTED TO HER BETROTHAL TO COLAS. 


“La Fille Mal Gardée,”” which received its first performance in the new version 
by Frederick Ashton at Covent Garden on January 28, is the second oldest 
ballet now surviving. It was first put on in Bordeaux in the year of the 
French Revolution, and in itself was a revolution because of its simple bucolic 
Story that broke away from the tyranny of pseudo-classical ballet. Lise, 
the daughter of the rich Widow Simone, is in love with Colas, but her mother 


| 


} 


wants her to marry someone else. Lise, who was danced by Nadia Nerina, 
es to get her own way in the end, to the discomfiture of her mother’s 
choice, Alain. The ballet was often performed in Russia, and one of the great 
interpreters of the part of Lise is Mme. Karsavina, who has advised on this 
production. Frederick Ashton has recreated the ballet into a highly amusing 
entertainment. The Widow Simone performs a Lancashire clog dance. 


Photographs by Houston Rogers. 
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[* was one of the aphorisms of Sir Austin 
Feverel—as I seem to remember from the 
days when George Meredith was to me the greatest 
of novélists—that “the dog returneth to his 
vomit: the liar must eat his lie.” It is in so 
unusual a mood—for a critic—that I feel bound 
to return to the subject of the remarkable film 
called ‘‘ Hiroshima Mon Amour,” which so bowled 
me over (a fortnight ago) that I called it— 
at least, so I thought—a masterpiece. 


. Looking back, I am relieved to find that I called 
it no such thing after all! I merely called it 
“a work of art as well as a shattering experience.”’ 
It is certainly a work of art, and it is just as 
certainly “ shattering ”’ in its effect—this intensely 
concentrated account of a love-affair between a 
young Japanese architect and a not-so-very-young 
actress from Nevers, in provincial France. The 
scene is the Hiroshima of to-day—a wilderness in 
process of reconstruction with a museum of 
horrors as the first of its new buildings. 


Some unusually frank and un-gushing publicity- 
matter tells us that the film has been admired for 
its quality of audacity and originality, and con- 
demned. for its too intellectual approach towards 
its emotional subject—that at Cannes last year 
it obtained the prize of the Association of Writers 
for the Cinema—that its script by Marguerite 
Duras, the distinguished French novelist, makes it 
“* an inspired film and one which will attract people 
with feeling and imagination '’—that the direction 
by Alain Resnais ‘ gives one the impression of a 
cinema that has developed a new maturity "— 
and that all critics agree t this is one of the 
most important films of the past ten years and 
one which cannot be ignored. 


To all of this I agree. But before making the 
last comment in my mind on the subject of this 
ineluctable film, let me consider the only two 
important issues—such as they are—of the past 


A SCENE FROM “PILLOW TALK”, “THE LIGHTEST OF LIGHT COMEDIES”: JAN MORROW 


(DORIS DAY, LEFT) TELLING HER CHARWOMAN, ALMA 


(THELMA RITTER), WHO IS 


BAMBOOZLEMENT AND RAPTURE. 


By ALAN DENT. 


pretends that he is a Texan on holiday in New 
York, and that the two launch out on a gaily- 
sustained affair which has most certainly nothing 
whatever to do with the eternal verities, or the 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE 











comedic art of Lubitsch have probably though; 
better of it and repented already. 


There is, equally, nothing to give away aboy 
the plot of “‘ Moment of Danger,” a lurid drama— 
tensely directed by Laslo Benedek—which begin, 
well with a burglary performed by Edman 
Purdom and Trevor Howard (who is a locksmith 
and an unwilling accomplice). The first te 
minutes of this film, in fact, are by far the bey 
of it. They are conducted in almost comple 
silence. It is only when the burglary is over 
and the two men are out in the early-morning 
street again and start talking in their stolen ca, | 
that we begin to disbelieve in them. Mr. Purdom, 
as the flashy one of these two rogues, acts through. 
out with an almost ludicrous over-intensity, 
whereas Mr. Howard goes altogether too far in th 
opposite direction and all the time appears to bk 
thinking—not without considerable justification— 
that he has in his time appeared in films with fa 
more point and purpose than “ Moment of 

r.” Alternatively, you might say that 
Mr. Howard is too obviously making the best of it 
whereas Mr. Purdom is even more obviously 
making the worst of it. . 


Between the two comes Dorothy Dandridge 
as a half-caste little woman who has been loved 
and is then deserted by the flashy burglar, where 
after she is taken up by the hang-dog one. When 
the flashy one flies off to Spain to turn the burgled 
jewels into cash, the hang-dog one and his woman 
follow him in not very hot pursuit, and have to 
walk and hitch-hike all the way from Madrid to 
Malaga in the process. The amount of double. 
crossing that goes on between these three passes 
all comprehension, and long before the end 
Mr. Howard—who is always interesting to watch 
even when he has lost interest in his part—seems 
to send the whole unlikely business into limbo 
with a shrug of his expressive shoulders. 





THE MOMENT OF MEETING FROM THE WARNER BROS. PRODUCTION, “ MOMENT OF DANGER”, “A 
LURID DRAMA—TENSELY DIRECTED BY LASLO BENEDEK—WHICH BEGINS WELL WITH A BURGLARY” 


“PERMANENTLY STEEPED IN GIN,” THAT SHE HAS A PLAN TO RID HERSELF OF THE PETER CARRAN (EDMUND PURDOM, LEFT) INSRODUCING GIANNA (DOROTHY DANDRIDGE) TO JOH! 
TROUBLESOME MAN ON THE PARTY LINE. 


ten days. Both are, by comparison, very easily 
dealt with. “ Pillow Talk ”’ is the lightest of light 
comedies about Doris Day—more shiny-faced, 
more freckled, and younger than ever—as an 
interior-decorator in New York who is, much 
bothered by the manners of an unknown young 
man who shares her telephone on the “ party line ” 
system. He isa -writer and a Don 


pangs of memory, or the implications of doom and 
destruction. The only note of dismay in this 
carefree busi smoothly and lusciously directed 
by Michael Gordon—is ically sounded by 
Thelma Ritter as a charwoman permanently 
steeped in gin. This is a quite amusing little film, 
but the critics who raised a comparison with the 





BAIN (TREVOR HOWARD). 


But there is no sending of “‘ Hiroshima Mon 
Amour” into any such limbo! It will not be 
gainsaid. Its playing by Emmanuele Riva as the 
fading beauty and Eiji Okada as her Japanese 
lover is done with a truly fiery and Proustiat 
intensity of passion, a genuine rapture. It i, 
in fact, only the final minute of this film which 

tends to make the whole thing topple. 





Juan (reasonably well played by that 
not particularly light comedian, Rock 
Hudson), and he does not mind singing 
his latest ditties to all the young women 
who ring him up all the livelong day. 


It is giving nothing away to say that 
Doris meets Rock without knowing that 
he is this unseen bore, that he promptly 





OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 


“ A SUMMER PLACE” (Warner-Pathé; Generally Released: February 1).— 
An extremely realistic American idyll—to be avoided by the squeamish. 

“ PLEASE TURN OVER” (Anglo; Generally Released: January 25).—A gay 
British farce about a young girl (Julia Lockwood) who writes a novel of ghastly 
frankness about her own family. The squeamish ought not te mind this one 
nearly so much. 


For I simply cease to follow it when the 


home-town, and when the young man if 
answer declares that he is Hiroshima. At 
this ultimate point the astonishing film 
soars into bamboozlement. It suddenly 
mounts from urgency into what Shelley 
would call “ the intense inane.”” Willingly 
shall I see it again, all the same. 














woman declares that she is Nevers, het | 
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SOME VILLAGE HAMPDENS, SOME MUTE INGLORIOUS MILTONS: POTATOES IN SOLEMN CONCLAVE. 


There can be few better representations of rustic simplicity and earnest 
inarticularity than this. These potatoes, with their masklike faces, are 
reminiscent of the chorus in the recent production of ‘“‘ Edipus Rex”’ at 
Sadler’s Wells, except that they cannot sing in Latin or any other language. 
That must be their great sorrow; obviously they are aware of some high 


purpose that calls them together, but the oratory will not ring out, the 
incitement to action will never be heard. Of the fates that await them, they 
will either be eaten or else they will be preserved just as ludicrous freaks. 
And so the reason why they forgathered will not be known and the solemnity 
of this occasion will be dissipated on so many dinner plates. 
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*T'O ot thn bast ont of | Missary loung- 
ing " one has to stifle initial prejudice, 
however reasonably conceived in the first 





A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


Novels are at full strength again thi; 
week, though quantitively rather than 


qualitatively. Makutu, by Tom ani 
Lydia Davis, deals with a magically 
induced illness in a Polynesian island. Th 
narrator is a British doctor, and the victim 








spending . 

And how amply one is rewarded sometimes! 
Shelley, for instance, is not by any means my 
favourite poet or personality. I find his domestic 
life untidy, his philosophy repellent, and his verse 

often saccharine. I have no real desire to become 
better acquainted with his thought and work, and 
such a desire is not likely to be stimulated by the 
intelligence that a new study of him has been 
written by a scientist. 

It was with some such feelings that I took up 
SHEttey, by Desmond King-Hele—only to find 
them quite unjustified by the event. Mr. King-Hele 
is that unusual creature, a scientist who offers his 
conclusions with diffidence, and in a prose style 
which is both distinguished and attractive. Most 
biographers—whether or not they happen to be 
scientists—are apt to throw their subject at the 
reader's head with a challenging authority. If you 
like what they have to say about him, then you 
may be graciously privileged to listen; if not, 
you are a clot and a cur, and not worth one minute 
of a pundit’s attention. Not so Mr. King-Hele. He 
grants at once that there may be many readers to 
whom Shelley’s approach to life is distasteful. He 
nowhere suggests that such a view is untenable, 
or that he himself can hope to correct it. He 
merely offers his own views—and when he is 
unable to make up his mind, he frankly says so. 
The only point which he makes with considerable 
force is the perfectly legitimate one that it is 
often the worst, and not the best, of Shelley's 
lyrics which appear in anthologies, and that the 
poet is not to be judged from them. These are 
the main themes which he finds in his work: 


A passionate devotion to Nature, in the best tradi- 
tions of the Age, but going beyond tradition; a keen 
interest in science, for its own sake and for its power 
to better Man's lot; a radical egalitarian approach to 
social and political questions, qualified by a growing 
distaste for worldly affairs; an agnostic approach in 
religion, flavoured by Platonism and by whiffs of 
pantheism and Christian ethics; admiration for 
ancient Greece. 


He concludes that to reach the paradise on 
earth which Shelley describes in ‘‘ Prometheus 
Unbound,”” Man must, in the poet’s view, first 
conquer nature and second his own passions. “‘ The 
first goal,” writes Mr. King-Hele, “‘ comes nearer 
every day as science wins new ground; the second 
seems as far off as ever.” This is a fair comment 
on the great scientific-humanist debate of our time. 

Another first-class biography is Du Barry, by 
Stanley Loomis. The author is an American and 
I wish that the publishers had told me more about 
him. It is just possible that I am making a 
mistake, and judging his nationality from the fact 
that this book was first published in America. 
Certainly the style is as far from being typically 
American as it possibly could be. Here is a good 
example: 


The history of eighteenth-century France, and by 
extension a good part of the History of Europe, is not 
to be discovered in the record of its wars, its treaties 
or its fiscal policies. It is to be found in the ceaseless 
busy intrigues of Versailles, hidden in the deep tunnels 
of a thousand sharp-clawed moles, ever-dissolving 
one and petty conspiracies of the most malicious 

the cleverest people in Europe. . Versailles . 
hummed —_ like some monstrous wasps’ nest. 
Buzzing and burrowing, its energetic little tenants were 
for ever on the move, busying themselves with this or 
that purpose of spite, lust or greed. 


That was the setting for the Du Barry, and she 
herself was in many ways singularly unsuited for 
it. For, as Mr. Loomis reminds us, she was kind. 
She never sent her enemies into exile under 
lettres de cachet; on the contrary, she often appealed 
for mercy on their behalf. She seems to have had 
a genuine affection for the morbid, ageing monarch, 
Louis XV, of whom she was to be the last mistress. 
She lived on, and died on the scaffold in the 
French Revolution. Mr. Loomis’s portrait is 
sympathetic, but not partisan—and all the more 
touching for that. 

Mr. J. A. Cuddon’s THe Ow ’s WatcHsonc 
is an autobiographical study of Istanbul. It 
interested me particularly because, although it is 
some time since I was last in Turkey, I recognised 
not only the places which Mr. Cuddon so admirably 
describes, but also the type and character of the 

people. Mr. Cuddon is something of a philosopher, 
something of a poet, and more than something of 
an historian. His book contains a most curious 
and learned dissertation on the part played by 
eunuchs in history. 

A more orthodox autobiography is Back 
View, by Sir Harold Morris, Q.C. It is, indeed, 





almost too orthodox for my taste, although I delight 
in legal stories, and in all that mixture of wit and 
drama afforded by the criminal courts. But, to 
tell the truth, I found Sir Harold more than a 
little pedestrian. The earlier part of the book, 
when he relates stories of his father, a distinguished 
Harley Street dermatologist, were more lively than 
his own reminiscences. 
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CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


-S. CHESS seems to have a flavour of its own. 
The prizes are high by our standards, that 

for the U.S. Championship seems stabilised at 
around 1000 dollars (about £350), whereas our own 
Championship, even with the aid of a Cape Town 
bequest “ out of the blue,” is well under {200 still. 


Perhaps they are not unduly high, bearing in 
mind the standard of life in the States. It has to 
be borne in mind, too, that some competitors have 
to travel many hundreds of miles. Yet the com- 
petition seems almost desperately keen. Hardly 
a tournament seems to pass off without producing 
some “incident.” Each time the Championship 
comes along, you wait for the news, confident that 
“something will happen.” 


Not so long ago, when Reshevsky had finished his 
last-round game in a U.S. “ open,” Larry Evans and 
Nicholas Rossolimo were still playing each other. 
Their game looked a dead draw; but if they did 
draw, it would give Reshevsky the ch 
whereas if either Evans or Rossolimo won, he would 
become champion. Evans went astray in a position 








he would never normally lose—and lost. The prize 
was a Cadillac car, which R Li had disposed 
of for cash in a matter of minutes . . . and the things 


that were said! Of course, U.S. boxing has a curious 
flavour. Scandal after scandal, but, underlying all, 
a general sense of—in fact, urge for—fair play. 


This year, when sixteen-year-old Bobby Fischer 
saw the pairings posted up, he immediately, with- 
drew from the event: He had just about the worst 
draw imaginable; black against most of his principal 
rivals, more blacks than white, finishing up with 
black- in the probably critical last round against 
none other than Samuel Reshevsky. 

Young Bobby had had the experience of several 
European tournaments where the names are custom- 
arily drawn from a hat at an opening ceremony. 
He demanded an “open draw” like this. The 

ittee, who had prepared the draw in conclave, 

said they ‘had always done it this way; had no 

objection to an open draw in future, 

but flatly refused to alter this one. “ The point 

has never been raised before,"’ declared their spokes- 

man, “ and Bobby has already played three tourna- 
ments organised this way without a protest.” 


Anthony Saidy was brought in instead of Fischer 
«and, a few minutes before the start of the first 
round, Fischer decided he would play. Then the 
committee had the job of asking Saidy to withdraw, 
The fact that they did so spoke (whatever his feelings, 
poor fellow) a lot for their magnanimity. They 
wanted Fischer. 

Genius had the last word. Fischer had already 
made certain of winning the tournament before 
the last round began. Reshevsky, whose play shows 
a definite falling-off these days, had lost to both 
Seidman and Denker and ultimately finished only 
third. Fischer, who did not lose a game throughout, 
was a point-and-a-half ahead of the field. 
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Naval disasters, too, always make good reading 
—if the relatives of those who perished in the 
terrible disaster which followed the sinking of 
the United States cruiser Indianapolis, on July 29, 
1945, will allow an expression which may appear 
to be callous. The Indianapolis was sunk by a 
Japanese submarine while traversing the Pacific 
unescorted—and it was four days before her loss 
was noted by the American Pacific Command. 
Meanwhile her survivors suffered appalling agonies 
adrift in rafts or held up by kapok lifeboats. The 
court-martial which followed—and at which the 
Japanese submarine commander was called to 
give evidence—was unsatisfactory and incon- 
clusive. The whole story is well retold in 
ABANDON SHIP, by Richard F. Newcomb. 





an interfering American spinster. The 
whole story is extremely plausible, and I am no 
surprised to learn that the authors are experts in 
their subject. What makes the dramatic tension 
all the greater is that there are no witch-docto 

“ bogeymen " to add grotesqueness to the back 
ground, the nearest approach to one being a 
cultivated native who helps the doctor and 
becomes a friend of his. 

Excitements abound in A TiczrR Watks, by 
Ian Niall. The tiger is a real one, part of ; 
menagerie associated with a not very successful 
circus. It escapes in a Welsh village, kills its two 
keepers, and goes off into the mountains. Police 
and military who try to locate and shoot it are al! 
excellently drawn, and even the point of view of 
the tiger is convincingly, but not too heavily, 
stressed. This is one of the few books which have 
kept me up till 1.30 a.m. lately. 

On the other hand, I doubted whether I would 
be able to get through Cricket SmitH, by Monte 
Linkletter, a story of American adolescence. The 
hero is a “‘ parsonage kid” with an eye for the 
girls. I got very bored both with his girls and 
with his baseball chums. In the end, of course, 
he gets one of the former with child—a fact which 
he never seems to have contemplated, or really 
to understand once it has occurred. I badly 
wanted to recommend him to start all over again 
with the birds and the bees, and to get it right 
this time ! 

Tue Pavinc Stones oF HELL, by Andrei Braun, 
set me reflecting that theologians have often 
guessed that one of the chief trials of hell will be 
its immense boredom. This book tells the story 
of a Polish Communist writer, who marries a gir! 
who has divorced her husband because he con- 
fessed to treason once he had been picked up and 
questioned by the secret police. Of course he is 
not guilty, and then there is a lot of trouble 
But what emerges from this kind of story—and it 
is not the first time that I have observed this—is 
the incredible boredom induced by the hellish 
doctrines of Marxism, in those who accept them 
as well as in those who have to endure dissertations 
about them. 

There are some pleasant characters in Olivia 
Manning’s THE Great Fortune, especially a 
Russian-British, ageing hanger-on called Prince 
Yakimov, or “ poor old Yaki.”" But I am not 
certain why this book was written at all. It has 
no discernible beginning, middle or end, and the 
conviction one gets from the first pages that the 
“heroine,” if she can be so called, was very silly 
indeed to marry her English-teaching husband 
and go with him to Rumania in 1939 is merely 
intensified as the book goes on. There is good 
material here (do I detect much of it as being 
autobiographical ?) but I fear that it has been 
wasted. 

Mr. Edgar Mittelholzer has tried an experiment 
in Lattricep Ecuoes, and I am as sure as I can 
be that the experiment has not come off. The 
story is naive enough, dealing with two couples in 
British Guiana and their matrimonial troubles 
But the author has interlarded the text with 
phrases designed to form a leit-motiv, on Wagnerian 
lines. I doubt if you can do this in words at all, 
and if you try, you should get a Wagnerian theme 
—not a banal bedroom comedy with the backs of 
cars for bedrooms. 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 
SHELLEY. His THOUGHT AND Work, by Desmond 
King-Hele. (Macmillan; 42s.) 
Dv Barry, by Stanley Loomis. (Cape; 28s.) 


THe Owt’s Watcusonc, by J. A. Cuddon. 
(Barrie and Rochcliff; 25s.) 


Back View, by Sir Harold Morris, Q.C. (Peter 
Davies ; 25s.) 
ABANDON Sup, by Richard F. Newcomb 


(Constable ; 18s.) 
Maxutu, by Tom and Lydia Davis. (Joseph ; 15s.) 
A Ticer Wa ks, by Ian Niall. (Heinemann ; 16s.) 
Cricket Smitn, by Monte Linkletter. (Deutsch ; 
15s.) 

Tue Pavinc Stones or Het, by Andrei Braun 
(Putnam; 13s. 6d.) 
Tue Great Fortune, 

(Heinemann ; 16s.) 
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(Secker and Warburg; 18s.) 
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Ladders to the top 


Can you be sure of Shell? 
Many graduates who apply to us express the wish to start their 
careers in their professional capacities whether as Geologists, 


Physicists, Geophysicists, Chemists, Engineers, Chemical Engineers : DISTILLERS 
or as Arts Graduates (Economists, Classicists and others), by “Your Guarentee zs | Mth i) LEITH 
acquiring some special skill. All may look for advancement in Bes ae ' \ s SCOTLAND 


the fields of management. 


No-one can say definitely where a man is going to get; but he may be 

quite sure, today more than ever, that success for the scientist, techno- 
' logist or arts graduate will mean administration half way up the ladder. 
As the oil industry and the chemicals from petroleum industry expand, 
the variety of steps a man can take is constantly increasing. 


-- this is the world of SHELL q 


SHELL INTERNATIONAL PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 
ST. HELEN'S COURT-LONDON-ECS 
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CAR OF THE MONTH—THE AUSTIN 4.99 WESTMINSTER SALOON. 
By LIEUT.-COLONEL A. G. DOUGLAS CLEASE, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E. 


HEN the Austin A.g99 was announced last July it had been under 
development for three years, and prototypes had undergone over 
250,000 miles of road testing at home and abroad. One may wonder why 
should such vigorous proving be considered necessary, in view of the 
manufacturer's long experience with the A.95 and A.105 models, which 
the A.99 replaces ? 

But there are two good reasons for it. In these days of intensive com- 
petition no car manufacturer can afford “ to take a chance,” and the 4.99 
embodies features not previously used on its predecessors. It is, in fact, an 
entirely new model, although well-tried components appear in it. Thus the 
engine is an enlarged version of the C-type 6-cylinder unit, but the trans- 
mission is new, and the braking system combines discs at the front and 
drums at the rear. 

It is a larger and more powerful car than the previous Westminster, 
with a longer wheelbase of 9 ft., wider track of 4 ft. 6 ins., and overall 
dimensions of length 15 ft. 7} ins., width 5 ft. 84 ins. and height 5 ft. of in. 
It has the now familiar Farina styling, and I think this appears to better 
advantage than on the 1}-litre B.M.C. range because of the increased width. 
A wide, shallow radiator grille, reasonably massive bumpers, and an air 
intake on the top front of the bonnet, combine to give it a pleasing and well- 
balanced frontal appearance. 

The increase in size over the 
A.g95 and A.105 has naturally been 
accompanied by an increase in 
weight, actually of something over 
2 cwt., the car I tested weighing 
just under 31 cwt., but to deal with 
this the larger engine develops 
108 b.h.p. nett at 4750 r.p.m. from 
its 2912 c.c. The increase in capacity 
over the 2639-c.c. C-engine has 
resulted from the larger bore of 
83.34 mm. instead of 79.4 mm., the 
stroke remaining unchanged at 
88.9 mm. and the compression ratio 
unaltered at 8.3 to 1. 

While the Borg-Warner automatic 
transmission may be specified, it was 
the car with the standard transmission 
I elected to test, because I have dealt 
with several cars with automatic 
transmissions already, whereas the 
standard layout of the A.99 has 
some novel features. The new three- 
speed gear-box has synchromesh 
mechanism for the three forward 
ratios, so that there is no difficulty 
in obtaining first gear while the 
car is on the move. It has a 
steering column gear-lever, but as 
this has only four positions, its 
linkage is simple and its action quite 
positive. Then the Borg-Warner overdrive cuts in automatically at 
30 m.p.h., irrespective of the gear engaged, so that altogether there are five 
useful gear ratios. 

There is plenty of room in the A.99, and with the two separately adjustable 
front seats in line, three can be carried on them comfortably, as well as three 
on the rear seat, the total seat width being 4 ft. 10} ins. in front and an inch 
more at the rear. The four doors are front hinged, open wide, and have 
ventilating louvres and zero-torque push-button locks with concealed safety 
catches. 

Leather is used for the seat facings, over moulded foam rubber. Folding 
centre arm-rests are provided for each front seat and for the rear seat, and 
side arm-rests on the doors for the passengers but not for the driver. 

The A.99 is, indeed, well appointed for comfort, both for passengers and 
driver. The steering column is conveniently raked, and I found that I had 
a clear view of the instruments through the upper half of the two-spoked 
dished wheel, and yet an unobstructed view of the road over it through the 
wide, wrap-round screen. One of my dislikes is a wheel set so high that its 
upper rim becomes an obstruction to one’s view. 

The interior mirror is placed high enough, so that it does not obstruct 
forward vision, and gives a reasonable field of rearward vision. As the tips 
of the fins can be seen through the wide, curved, rear window when reversing, 
one can manceuvre easily in confined spaces. 

Pendant pedals and foot-operated dip switch are conveniently placed, 
the handbrake lever also to the right of the driver’s seat, and switches and 
subsidiary controls are easily reached. The wheel carries a half-ring horn 
switch, and the flashing light indicators are controlled by a short lever 
projecting from its central boss, although I found this less convenient than 
the lever switch below the wheel used on some other B.M.C. models. 

The engine proved an exemplary starter from cold after a frosty night, 
and it needed little use of the choke, rapidly warming up and pulling evenly. 
Fed by two S.U. carburettors, it develops plenty of power low down, so 
that the lazy driver need not have frequent recourse to the gear-lever, for 
it will accelerate smoothly on direct top gear from 10 m.p.h. if need be. 

Most owners will probably take advantage of the performance available, 
for the gears change easily and their ratios are nicely stepped. From rest 
to 30 m.p.h. took only 5 secs., and to 60 m.p.h. only 15.9 secs. In traffic 


CLEASE AS THE CAR OF THE MONTH. 


WITH ITS 6-CYLINDER ENGINE, WHICH MAKES IT CAPABLE OF SPEEDS OF ABOUT 100 M.P.H.: THE 
FARINA-STYLED AUSTIN 4.99, A LARGE ELEGANT SALOON, WHICH HAD BEEN UNDER DEVELOPMENT 
FOR THREE YEARS BEFORE ITS INTRODUCTION LAST JULY, AND HAS BEEN CHOSEN BY COLONEL 
(Price £810, plus £338 12s. 6d. purchase tax.) 


driving I finally decided that I preferred to lock out the overdrive, becauge 
at just over 30 m.p.h. the car was in overdrive top, and with the high ratig 
of 2.73 to 1 acceleration was not, of course, very brisk, so that a kick-dowg 
change to direct top of 3.91 to 1 ratio or a lever change to overdrive secong 
of 4.51 to 1 ratio became desirable. 

But once clear of traffic the T-handle control below the centre of the parce} 
shelf was pushed in to bring overdrive into play. Overdrive engaged gq 
smoothly that more than once I made a kick-down change to assure myself 
that the car really was in overdrive, for the engine is so smooth and quiet 
running that it afforded little indication. 

Overdrive second proved immensely useful for fast overtaking, a maximum 
of over 80 m.p.h. being possible on it. On direct top a maximum of 94 m.p.h 
is there for the asking, and overdrive top makes another 3 or 4 m.ph 
available. It is in fast cruising in the 70 to 80 m.p.h. bracket that the over 
drive is so attractive, however, the engine running easily, smoothly ang 
quietly. At the same time, I was surprised when the car held overdrive 
top while climbing over the Lickey hills from Bromsgrove towards ity 
birthplace at Longbridge. 

With the A.99's road manners there is little fault to find; the springing 
gives a comfortable ride and the anti-roll bars at front and rear certai 
eliminate roll. The steering is low 
geared, but does not give that 
impression except when manceuvring, 
and it has considerable self-centring 
action. Road holding is, in fact, 
very good for a big and comfortable 
saloon. 

For the Lockheed brakes I have 
nothing but praise. They are applied 
through a vacuum servo and give 
rapid deceleration with only light 
pedal pressure. The front discs and 
the rear drums appear well matched, 
and a pressure limiting valve ig 
the hydraulic line to the rear shoes 
prevents them locking the wheel 
while allowing the full power of 
front discs to be developed. 

With the A.99 I found it pos 
sible to cover 49 miles in the hour 
over a route consisting half of un 
restricted but busy main road an 
half of narrow winding country lanes, 
speed on the main road section on 
once touching 80 m.p.h. and in 
lanes once touching 40 m.p.h. Goo 
acceleration and braking made thi 
possible, and fuel consumptio 
proved to be 20 m.p.g. over thi 
section. 

For the practically minded I me 
tion good under-bonnet accessibility, 
the generous luggage space, the very efficient heater, the screen-washer, 
and the sensible 16-gallon fuel tank. The basic price of the A.99 is {810 
or including purchase tax, {1,148 12s. 6d. 





MOTORING NOTES 

The year 1959 saw many records broken for both production and export 
of British cars, and amongst those so far announced are the production ¢ 
469,000 cars, commercial vehicles and tractors by Ford, an increa 
of 12.5 per cent. over 1958, of which 241,000 were exported, an increase of 
11.6 per cent.; a rise of 30 per cent. in the export of B.M.C. vehicles to a total} 
of 259,011, earning {107,000,000 in foreign currency; and an increase of 
30 per cent. in export sales by Standard-Triumph. 


A record year was also reported by Mr. Wilfrid Andrews, Chairman ¢ 
the R.A.C., of which the Foreign Touring Department dealt with 128,00 
shipping and air bookings and issued foreign routes amounting to o' 
60,000,000 miles ; while to holidaymakers in Britain some 80,000,000 mi 
of routes were issued. 

Regulations and entry forms for the 1960 Mobil Economy Run, whid 
will take place from April 9 to 13, may now be obtained from the organise! 
the Hants and Berks Motor Club, 228, Fleet Road, Fleet, Hants. Entri 
close on Saturday, February 13. The 1200-mile route starts and finishes 
Worthing, and overnight stops are at Harrogate, Weston-super-Mare 
Weymouth. 





The 30th International Motor Show at Geneva will be held from March 1 
to 20, when 900 exhibitors from sixteen countries will show their vehi 
and products. 





Lockheed heavy-duty hydraulic brake fluid was introduced on January 
and supersedes the medium-duty and heavy-duty fluids previously availab 
It has a boiling point of 380 degs. F. and enables Lockheed brake and cluté 
actuating mechanisms to operate at maximum efficiency under the mo 
severe conditions. 
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